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which cost forty-three, Ihave sold for aeventy 
eight dollars, and | have received in exchenge of 
cows thirty dollars, I have kept no sccount of 
the milk and butter used and sold Which has 
been less than the usual quantity. I have four 
fat swine worth seventy-five dollars, which one 
year ago cost six dollars; their manure has paid 
for all the grain they have consumed, I have 
raised one hundred and fifty-eight bushels of 
corn, ninety-five bushels of oats, thirty bushels 
of rye, and one hundred and twenty bushels of 
| potatoes, of carrots, turnips and beets, about 
| two hundred and fifty bushels, and of other veg- 
jetables and fruits in abundance, Some vedire | 
|have had three or four hundred bushels of good 
apples, this year not more than thirty. I have 
cut thirty-one tons of English hay which wus 
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made and secured with fifty-five days’ labor. | 
| . . . . a A . . 5 

| used a horse-rake which paid for itself in one 
| week; my crop was diminished by the droaght 
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BEST TIME TO CUT TIMBER. 

"The New York Farmers’ Club have been dis- 
cussing the question in regard to the best time to 
cut timber to ensure the greatest durability. 
This has been often discussed; but we believe 
there has never been any thorough and well sys- 
tematized experiments tried, connected with 
careful observation, in order to learn the actual 
facts. 

Some think that summer is the best time; now 
the term summer embraces a considerable length 
of time, and in that time a tree is daily undergo- 
ing changes which may, and probably do have 
great influence on the duration of the timber. 
General H. A. S. Dearbon has written a com- 
munication on this subject to the New England 
Farmer, accompanied with a letter which he re- 
ceived several years ago from Mr. I. Isley, then 
collector of customs in Portland, from which 
we extract the following: 

‘Near the close of the revolutionary war, my 
father built a ship of green oak timber. The 
trees were felled in the months of June and Ju- 
ly; the bark was peeled off, and such of the logs 
as were to be sawed into plank, were hauled to 
the mill, and the timber for the frame of the 
ship to the yard; and in about thirty days the 
ship was completed under the wales: the whole 
of the materials were green from the forest. 

For some cause, the persons who had contract- 
ed for the ship, thought proper to suspend fur- 
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_ | from one-fourth to one-third. My meadow hay 





cise their physical and mental powers to prepare | 
. . ! > 

themselves for the station they occupy, and even Foster, the first premium om compost manure; 

for those high and responsible stations which and to Daniel Craig, the second, 


are, and ever have been, filled principally by the | 
professional classes! And how important is it 
for them to educate, in a proper manner, the | 
rising generation, to whose hands the ship of 
State is about to be committed, and whose suc- | 
cess depends upon the direction of their youth- 


incapable of self-government,” be inculcated in| 
the minds of our youth! Let them be convinced | 
of the importance of intellectual improvement | 
under a republican government. Let them be 
taught to regard ignorance, when willfully pos- 
sessed, as a stigma upon the moral and political | 
character, which should deprive its possessor of | 
all the rights enjoyed by a free and enlightened | 
citizen of the most prosperous nation on the 
globe. Let them cease to do this, and ignorance, 
like the simoon of the desert, will overwhelm 
our happy and peaceful country, and Freedom 
will find a grave within our borders, and the 


world will know her no more. 
S. Lomparp. 


ful minds! Let not the doctrine that “man is on which I present a claim for the Society’s pre- 


j 4 ‘was a fine 
Your Committee have awarded to Nath ‘ vases 


a crop and 
have sold tw 


got in good order; I 


elve loads of mendow hay and straw 
jand have by estimation fodder enough, corn fud- 
| der included, to keep my stock and some ten or 
fifteen tons to spare. [ 


Mr. Foster’s Statement. | ket twelve cords of wood, 


Russevu Eaton, Per order. 
have carried to mar- 


always taking a re- 
_ v ’ é | ‘ ? “ z 
To the Committee of the Kennebec County Ag. | turn load of manure. I purchase annually about 


Soci - . | fasee_@ : 
Society, on Compost Manure, $e. | forty-five dollars worth of mauure, which } nev- 
GentTLemen—The following is a statement of er use without composting 


; ' I have used for 
the cost and mode of preparing compost manure, | p] 


anting, sowing and top-dressing, two hundred 


and eighty loads of compost. 
miu. 


In the barn yards and pi 
Rai arn yards and pig pens I make about 
The manure having been manufactured in dis- 


one hundred ; , ads P ee 
tinct parcels, I give the statements separate and ten loads, and at leisure times 
By * ppaEee SSPerarc. | get out peat muck and cart it inte the field where 


First. Ten cords of muck (taken from the | it is to be used. I then mix one cord stable or 
edge of my meadow bo form a ditch) were placed barn yard dung, preferring the stable, with four 
outside the barn yard in a situation to receive all | cords of muck; after lying till the heap heats, it 
the wash from the yard, to which were added | js gain thrown over and a few feet of fresh 
three casks of lime. . 
Cost. One and one half day’s work of 

two men and one yoke of oxen, at four 

shillings per day, $3 00 
Three casks lime at eighty cents pereask, 2 40 
Hauling lime, 60 
Handling over, and mixing, 1 50 


dung or spent ashes added if necessary. I have 
found this compost better than clear manure and 
equal to any thing except pig manure for corn 
and potatoes on gravelly or sandy loams. I 
have now on hand more than one hundred Joads 
of this compost besides a good supply of the 
barn and pig yards, and I could not farm with- 
out it. With this kind of manure I had sixty 





Amount, $7 50 





NORMAN HORSE, they might, with more seeming safety and pro- 
| We here give you a portrait of a Norman priety, advocate such corrupting principles, as 
‘Horse. This is the parent of the Canadian | they would comport with the general tenor of 
Horse. ‘The French were the first settlers of | their government. 

Canada, and they introduced this horse into that| But under the influence of “free institutions,” 
country. ‘The change of climate and the differ-|in a country which stands as a “beacon light” 
ent mode of keeping have modified both its form | (im the cause of freedom) to other nations yet 
and character somewhat, but it still holds the | groping in the darkness of despotism—where the 
principal characteristics of that valuable and | people acknowledge no earthly power superior 
hardy breed. There is a great similarity in the | to their own will, who will have the audacity to 
Canadian breed of horses and those which we | advocate such a degrading doctrine? Who will 
have seen, purporting to have come from the , stand forth and proclaim to the American people 
more northern prairies of the far West, and the blessings of universal ignorance? Who, in 
sometimes called “Indian Horses.’? We sup- | defiance to sensible opposition, will tell them that 
pose, however, that most of those horses, espe- | their own happiness, the happiness of their fam- 





Presque Isle, Aroostook Co., Jan. 30, 46. Second. Ten cords were prepared in a hollow 


in the barn yard, (which generally contains more 
or less liquid throughout the year, unless let out 
by design,) by ploughing up and hauling in with 
_ oy . Y: an ox shovel, the sward from a lane which leads 
; Ss 
apecs of Somamtiee 9 sas he from the yard to the pasture, to which were add- 
The Committee to award premiums on crops | 


; . ; ed two bushels of gypsum, and two cords of has- 
have examined the claims of competitors, and | sock, cut up two years ago in smoothing the sur- | 


conclude to give the names of those who, in our 
opinion, have been most successful in crops, and 
skillful in the mode of husbandry, without re- 
mark or comment of ours; and award the pre- 
miums as follows:— 

R. H. Green, of Winslow, first premium on 
wheat, for 903 bushels from 3 acres and 70square 
rods, 

Jeremiah Tuck, of Fayette, second premium, 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES OF KENNEBEC 
COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 














face of a meadow, and which had become rotten 
by laying in heaps. By opening a small ditch, | 
was able to drain the liquid from this to the first 
occasionally scraping in the manure dropt by the 
cattle in the higher parts of the yard, and mixing | 
the whole together, with a plough. | 
Cost. One day of man, boy and oxen, | 


lot outside of the yard, to give an opportunity of | dred pounds of guano; 


cially in the southern regions and about Texas, 





ther progress, and she remained on the stocks, 
exposed to the weather, until the next year, when 
she was completed. It was found that neither 
the timbers or plank had shrunk, and the seams 


‘were derived from the Spanish or Adalusion 
| breeds. 
We have no doubt that if systematic efforts were 





remained as close as at the time the planks were 
put on—the timbers dry, and*even the sap-wood 
of the planks tough and hard like horn. The 
ship was owned in Salem; but whether she 
proved to be long-lived, I have not ascertained. 

A few years since, I took from the Custom 
House books, the names of three brigs, which 
were the oldest vessels belonging to the port, 
and then applied to the owners to ascertain their 
condition. The accounts received were, that 
they were then all sound, and considered good 
vessels, The ages were 23, 26 and 30 years. 
On applying to the ship-builders, I found that 
they had all been constructed with green timber 
direct from the forest, and all of it felled in the 
early part of the summer. 

I am fully of the belief, that timber for ship- 
building, and for most other purposes, should be 
felled, or girdled, at the season of the year when 
the bark will peel freely, for such timber is 
heavier and stronger than when cut in the win- 
ter season, or in cold weather. Hard wood for 
fuel, is valuable in proportion to its weight: I 
therefore generally select such as has been felled 
in the summer; and this is ascertained by the 
appearance of the ends of the wood, though it 


may be perfectly dry; for they will appear 
bright and lively; and the wood is much heavier 
than that felled in winter—the ends of which 


will appear dark and musty.” 


"There can be no doubt that many causes con- 


made for a series of years, the Canadian horse 
| might be so moulded, or a breed from them so 
‘moulded, as to. make some of the very best 
horses in the world for all work. ‘The 
a portrait of one named “Diligence,”’ imported 
direct from Normandy, by Mr. Edward Harris, 
a gentleman of Morristown, New Jersey. ‘The 
plan of crossing, however, has not been carried 
out sufficiently long to afford any definite results, 
even if it be now continued with any system at 
all. : 

We find an account of the Normandy Horse 
in the American Agriculturist, by S. B. Parsons, 
who visited the farm of M. Boisguard, near 
Havre, France. In the stables, says he, we 
found a pair of very fine horses of the Nor- 
mandy breed. One was got by an English horse, 
but the other was pure Norman, and one of the 
noblest animals that I ever saw. He 
brown, some 17 hands high, with immense chest 
and quarters, and yet he showed fine action. 
His depth of shoulders was nearly three feet, 
and his limbs were remarkably clean and well 
made. ‘The groom told us he was sixteen years 
old, and that he would now travel fifteen miles 
per hour. His owner had refused 3,500 franes 
for him, (about $700.) The cart horses used 
here are mostly of Norman blood, but heavy and 
of medium size—being similar to our Canadians. 
They are used for carting at a distance, and with 
very heavy loads are driven entirely by the word 


above is 








was a 


} 
| 
| 


spire to bring about the decay in wood. The 
principal agents are heat, confined air and mois- 
ture; but these agents must have certain ele- 
ments in the wood to operate upon, and we all 
know that there isa certain something in the 
wood of the same tree that will cause it to de- 
cay easier some times than at others. Some 
have thought this something was albumen, and 
that if this were destroyed in some way the 
wood could not decay. Hence, Kyan adopted 
his mode of preserving wood by soaking it in a 
solution of corrosive sublimate, which combines 
with the albumen and changes its nature and 
renders it incapable of undergoing fermentation. 
Hence, also, arose the plan of heating or char- 
ring wood, which destroys the albumen and re- 
duees the stick, that has been so charred, to but 
little else than dry woody fibre. ‘The situation 
in which wood is placed has great influence on 
the power of resisting or yielding to decay. In 
the case of the vessels above named, it ought to 
be known in what business they were employed 
and who taken care of. 


In instituting experiments in order to learn 
facts respecting durability of wood, sticks ought 
to be taken from one tree at different times in 
the year, no matter if every week in the year, 
cand exposed alike to the action of the same 
agents. Different species of trees or wood ought 
to be used, and different modes adopted with 
them. In this way something definite may be 
learned. Merely ascertaining that a ship built 
of timber cut in summer, lasted 80 years, does 
not prove enough. How do we know thata 
ship built by the same hands, at the same time, 
and of timber cut in the winter, and used and 
taken care of in the same way and’ manner, 
would not last as long? Notwithstanding much 
has been said, and many have come to the con- 
clusion that timber cut in the summer will be 


most durable, there are not facts enough on rec- 
ord to make it absolutely certain. 


Those best acquainted with clearing land have 
a theory that wood should also be cut in sum- 
mer, in order to ensure an earlier decay. Now 
here is one theory against another. Both theo- 
ries the results of general observation, but nei- 


ther of them accompanied with facts eno 
to 
fully substantiate them. be 





Preventine INTEMPERANCE. There is a 
zevlous temperance man in Ohio, who goes 
about with a sledge hammer, and beats in the 
heads of all the barrels of Spirits he can. find, 


emptying the contents, and then seeks the owner 
and “pays up.” 


of command, four and five in a team. 
We remember of often seeing and admiring a 
fine horse, which was purchased by a truckman 
in Boston, and said to be a full blood Norman 
horse. He was brought to Boston by a person 
from Quebec, who said it was raised not far 
from the city. It was a large stately bay, 16 1-2 
hands high; of fine proportions, though of the 
peculiar form of that breed; could trot twelve 
miles per hour; was used a long time in the 
trucks, and would haul all that they could put 
on. 
all the Canadian Normans that we ever saw. 
They are either very slow or very quick. 


that are slow. 


EDUCATION OF FARMERS, 


To the Editor of the Maipe Farmer: 





which Honor will not condescend to bow ! 
How vain and fallacious is this idea! 


make these | 
d rr the * 








there ‘*basking in the sunshine of royal favor, 





There is a peculiarity in the character of 


The 
slow are very slow, and the quick are very 
quick, and the quick or fleet ones do not appear 
to be formed on any different model from those 


How often do we hear it asserted and see it 
manifested in the actions of men, that persons 
require but a limited share of education to be- 
come scientific and skillful agriculturists, and to 
enable them, as citizens, to discharge the duties 
which their station requires of them in a faith- 
ful and intelligent manner! That their profes- 
sion is one which requires but a small share of 
mental exertion, and that muscular power is the 
great and almost the only prerequisite to ensure 
success in the cultivation of the soil, and to aid 
its possessors in the discharge of their relative 
duties! That the affairs of government should 
be left to the management of those who, from 
inclination or position, have more time to devote 
to them, and who are, consequently, more deeply 
skilled in political concerns! That the station 
of the agriculturist is one to which Science and 
Literature can never reach to divert, and to 


It man- 
ifests a want of comprehension and liberality of 
feeling in the minds of those who cherish it. It 
shows a willful ignorance of all the principles of 
Republican Government, and a want of power 
to appreciate the blessings of civil, political and 
religious liberty. It conflicts with the opinion of 
intelligent and educated men in our country at 
large, that ‘‘the diffusion of knowledge is the 
bulwark: of liberty.” Were the persons who 
urded assertions, and thus un- 
; nsibility of that class of men, 
under the “domination of despotic power,”’ and 


ilies and friends, the prosperity of their nation, 
the perpetuity of their government and their 
| ‘free institutions,”’ are as secure under the influ- 
‘ence of ignorance and superstition as under the 
protection of virtue and intelligence? Who so 
far advanced in the practice and principles of 
“eastern despotism”? as to assert to a free people 
that unrémitting toil should be the only duty of 
him who cultivates the soil for a subsistence? 
Who so destitute of all the finer fi elings of 
man, as to doom to perpetual servitude and 
ignorance those who were designed by the Al- 
mighty to act the most noble part in any and 
every country, and leave them without a ray of 
‘light to cheer them on their weary way? It is 
in the pursuit of knowledge that man is destined 
to find much of the happiness and enjoyment of 
the present life. It is in the pursuit of that 
knowledge where he finds, in youth, that which, 
in after life, will render him useful to the world, 
and which will be the solace and pleasure of his 
declining years. 
No station need have ignorance for its con- 
stant companion. Science and literature will 
flourish and thrive as well in the rustic hovel 
as in the spacious halls of the university. Amid 
toil and hardship, science gladly wanders, and 
exerts her influence over the fortunes of those 
devoted to her cause. ‘‘History,” that “rever- 
end chronicler of the grave,” furnishes us with 
some of the most glowing examples. She points 
us to individuals called from their daily toil to 
stand at the head of cities and empires—who 
were called from the guidance of the plow, to 
guide the affairs of the nation; to still the tumul- 
tuous waves of internal dissention, and to secure 
peace and unity to their distracted country—who, 
seemingly indifferent to the possession of honor 
or wealth, considered it the greatest privilege to 
spend their lives in the pursuit of knowledge in 
connection with the cultivation of the soil. But 
it isuseless to enumerate examples. They are 
familiar to every reader of history, 
But the American agriculturist has a higher 
and more important duty to perform than seek- 
ing, in his toils, the happiness of himself alone. 
He owes, and he willingly acknowledges it, upon 
every proper occasion, a high and important duty 
to his country. He owes, not only submission 
to her mild and peaceful laws, but he owes her 
every exertion to perpetuate her freedom, and 
render her institutions firm and secure. He 
should remember, that, to establish these institu- 
tions, their founders took up arms against the 
most powerful nation on the globe, and refused 


ing and writhing in the talons of the American 
Eagle. 
vigilance is the price of Liberty.” 


nation to assert them. 


faithful and capable agents. 











to submit, until they saw the British Lion foam- 


He should also remember that “Eternal 
He should 
recollect that the agriculturists form the primary 
population of every country, to which all other 
classes are, in reality, secondary and subservient. 
And to what extent soever aristocratical power 
may encroach upon the rights of agriculturists 
in the monarchical governments of the old world, 
where those rights are unknown, or if known, 
there is not sufficient energy to assert them; they 
as freemen, should cherish, in their bosoms, the 
sacredness of those rights, and proclaim, upon 
every fit and necessary occasion, their determi- 
In no country is there so 
much depending upon the agricultural popula- 
tion as in ours. Their duties require all the 
powers and energies of the mind developed by 
the influence of education. The preservationof 
our government, in its purity, is the great object 
to which they shouldsacrifice all self-interest and 
sectional feeling. And, consequently, it is all- 
important that every portion of our population 
should be prepared to fill the rank of free and 
enlightened citizens; for upon the people rests 
the whole burden of government, and every 
office of trust is at their disposal. They require 
They require a 
sufficient amount of political knowledge to enable 
them to select suitable men as guards to watch 
over their liberties and warn them of every dan- 
ger. How cam they do this but by mental culti-| be a general waking up on this important sub- 
vation and observation? In no other way can it jas iar es | Mek cieetgectoes = 


for 69 bushels from 34 acres. 

Daniel Craig, of Readfield, third premium, for | 
50 bushels from 24 acres. 

Dudley Haines, of Readfield, first premium 
on corn, for 154 bushels of ears from 1 acre, ex- 
clusive of small corn. 

Oakes Howard, of Winthrop, second premi- 
um, for 1 acre and 36 rods, 86 bushels 17 
quarts of shelled corn, (by estimation) and 12 
bushels 6 quarts of inferior quality. 

William Weeks, of Vassalboro’, for 1 acre 17 
rods, 110 bushels ears sound, and 17 bushels of | 
small corn, third premium. 

William Weeks, of Vassalboro’, first premium | 
on oats, for 185 bushels on 3 acres and $0 rods. 
Charles D. Crosby, of Readfield, second pre- 
mium, for 55 bushels on 1 acre. 

S. N. Watson, of Fayette, first premium on 
ruta bagas, for 460 bushels on one-half an acre. 
S. N. Watson, of Fayette, first premium on 
potatoes, for 290 bushels (long reds) on 1 acre. 
John Kezer, of Winthrop, first premium on 
carrots, for 213 bushels from one-fourth of an 
acre. Moses lazer, Per Order. 





On Steers and Steer Calves. 
There were twenty-three entries on steers and 
steer calves; twenty appeared and presented 
claims for premiums, as follows. 
Turee Years’ Otp Steers. A pair present- 
ed by Samuel H. Richardson, were very fine 
steers, well broke, bid fair to make a superior 
pair of cattle. One pair of good steers was 
presented by Jeremiah Tuck; a pair by David 
Elliott, over six feet and one-half in girth; like- 
wise a pair by ‘Thomas Whitten; a pair by Cy- 
rus B. Judkins, measuring about seven feet. 
Your Committee award the Society’s first pre- 
mium to Thomas Whitten, and to Cyrus B. Jud- 
kins the second, 
Two Years’ Orv Sreers. One pair was 
presented by John Hubbard of Fayette, one pair 
by John Kezer of Winthrop, one pair by Henry 
Dudley of Readfield, one pair by David Elliott 
of Readfield, one pair by Peter Folsom of Mt. 
Vernon, all fine steers, deserving of notice; like- 
wise a pair by Master James Foord, and a pair 
by Master Boardman V. Crane, both kind and 
well broke, earning their living the past year. 
Your Committee award the Society’s first pre- 
mium to Master James Foord, and to Master B. 
V. Crane, the second. Much credit is due to 
these boys for the good discipline exhibited in 
their steers being well broke to the yoke. 
One Year Otp Sreers. One pair by Orren 
B. French, which were good steers, being kind 
and perfectly broke; one pair by Jeremiah ‘Tuck; 
one pair by Samuel H. Richardson, which were 
superior, their girth being about six feet, under 
good discipline, and seeming to be at good com- 
mand, 
Your Committee award the Society’s first pre- 
mium to Samuel H. Richardson, and to Jeremiah 
Tuck, the second. 

Steer Catves. One pair by John Kezer, one 
pair by Daniel Craig, one pair by Daniel Elliott, 
one pair by Samuel H. Richardson, and one pair 
by Oliver Bean, being all very good calves. 

Your Committee award to Samuel H. Richard- 
son the Society’s first premium, and to Oliver 
Bean, the second. E. C. Syext, Per order. 


On Nursery of Apple Trees, Apple and Pear 
Trees, Improvement of Fruit Trees by En- 
grafting, Greatest Quantity of Winter Apples, 
Compost Manures, and the most Economical 
and Profitable Method of Keeping Poultry. 
Ail the business which came before your Com- 
mittee, consisted of two entries only—which 
were on the manufacture of compost manure— 
one made by Nathan Foster of Winthrop, 
whose statement accompanies this report, and the 
other by Daniel Craig of Readfield. 
It is very much to be regretted that there is so 
little interest manifested in these important 
branches of husbandry, by the citizens of this 





compost manure, as it is considered by your Com- 
mittee the cheapest and most effectual method 
that can be adopted to enrich our farms, and to 
give to the husbandman an abundant harvest, as 
a reward for his skill and labor in tilling the soil; 
and we hope and trust that, ere long, there will 


will be con- 





»' be accomplished. How then should they exer- 


le . : 
Scraping and ploughing over, 


County, and particularly in the manufacture of  hoeing, 


ploughing and scraping turf, 
One-half day hauling hassocks, 
‘Two bushels plaster, 


84 | 
50 | 
1 00 
Amount, $4 01 | 
Inu this account [ have reckoned nothing for | 
cutting up the hassocks, they were removed as 
nuisances. ‘lhe portion of this lot made by the | 
cattle cannot exceed three cords, as the manure | 
was all taken from the yard in thé early part of 
the year, and my stock of cattle is small. 
Besides these, with the aid of two hogs I have 


ing them with several loads of the materials 
named in the other lots, and a liberal quantity of 
litter. The cost of this, lam not able to state 
definitely; probably the labor did not exceed two 
dollars, as the materials were not far distant. 

If this last estimate be correct, I have increas- 
ed the quantity of my manure from less than 
four cords (the amount made through the season 
by my cattle and hogs) to twenty-three or twen- 
ty-four cords, at a cost of $10,51. 

From former experiments, I believe that the 





plied to gravelly soil | think will answer a good 
purpose; of the third there can be no doubt; but 
as I intend to give each a fair trial with manure 
from the barn without any mixture, the result 
shall be made public, if worth knowing. 
NatHan Foster. 
Winthrop, Jan. 17, 1846. 


On Ploughing. 
The Committee on ploughing, having attended | 
to the duty assigned them, ask leave to submit | 
the following report. 
There were five entries for premiums, but four | 
only of the competitors were present. 


eighth of an acre each. 

Dudley Haines performed his in 32 minutes, 
and we award to him the first premium. John 
Fairbanks in $3 minutes, and we award him the 
second. Lauriston Guild in 41 minutes, and we 
award him the thir?, John B. Swanton in 43 
minutes, and we award him the fourth. 
Mera. Cioven, Per Order. 





Four lots were laid out to be ploughed, of one- | 


bushels of corn to the acre without any extra la- 
hor or care,—one fourth of an acre produced at 
the rate of seventy bushels, and I raised fifty-five 
bushels of oats on one acre; no great vields cer- 
tainly, but the expense of cultivation was too 
moderate. All the land on which I have this 
year raised potatoes, corn and oats has been 
since ploughed, manured, and laid down with 
rye and grass seed, with the exception of one 
acre of meadow, which in April I sowed with 
oats and grass seed after spreading three hun- 
the oat straw was very 
rank and the grass has started handsomely. I 
have tried guano, salt, saltpetre and ashes this 
season, but | forbear to speak of the results, be- 
cause you, geutlemen, have seen them, and will 


$1 67) determine for yourselves, 


My corn land I usually plant but one year; it 
is always ploughed in the full beeause the team 
is in hetter condition to work, more vegetable 
matter is ploughed under, and the soil sooner 
becomes mellow. I have practiced plowing in 
August or September for rye; laid the furrow 
flut, rolled it, spread on from twenty-five to 
thirty loads of compost, (30 bushels to the load,) 
harrowed well, then sowed one peck of herds- 
grass and one bushel of red-top, brushed it, and 
then laid all smooth with a loaded roller, My 
rye and grass have always done well—the straw 


/made from three to four cords more, by supply- selling from seven to ten dollars per acre, and 


the grain bringing ten per cent more than the 
southern, 

Directly after taking off the crop of hay, early 
in July, I have inverted the sod, rolled, harrow- 
ed in a good deal of compost; sowed one peck 
of millet to the acre, brushed, then sown clover, 
herds-grass, red-top, and brushed and rolled 
smooth. I have never failed of getting a ton of 
millet fodder to the acre, and when the frost has 
been delayed for about seventy days from the 
time of sowing, thirty or forty bushels of millet 


first lot is equal in value to the same amount of | seed to the acre, and the next year and for sev- 
manure from the barn without any addition of| eral years, a good crop of hay. But it is not 
muck; the second, being composed mostly of | prudent to sow millet after the tenth of July, on 
sward taken from a clay loam soil, and to be ap- | account of the frost: it should not be sow n be- 


| fore the middle of May: best sown in June. 

In August, I plowed two acres of land, which 
was this year mowed; rolled it flat; spread sixty 
loads of compost, harrowed it well, sowed one- 
half bushel herds-grass and two bushels red-top, 
\then brushed and rolled it smooth; this process 

has always succeeded with me. 

In planting my corn the present season, instead 
| of cross furrowing, I ran the plow but one way 
and not so deep as to disturb the sod, nearly fill- 
ed the furrows, which were four feet distant in 
part of the field, with my common compost, in 
part with pig manure, then dropped the kernels 
in the furrows, six inches apart, and covered, 
leaving the surface of the ground even: in May, 
went between the rows with the cultivator and 
hoe, and again the last of June, but making no hill, 
and this, with the exception of pulling by hand 
a few weeds, was allthe culture. The crop, as 
you witnessed, was clean and heavy. 

In October, 1842, I plowed three acres of field 
land, which had been in grass five years, and 
rolled it. In May following, harrowed it and 
spread 70 loads of compost, which was well 








[Report of a farm in Essex County, Mass.) 
MR. KING'S STATEMENT, 

To the Committee on Farms: 
GentLemen,—Before the first of July, I bad 
no intention of inviting you to visit, my farm, 
but then learning that there had been no entry 
which would secure a report from you, I was 
unwilling that the Society should lose the bene- 
fit of a report, for I think the farmers derive 


rience of practical farmers embodied in such re- 
ports. 

lam far from thinking my management the 
best, or among the best, but as it has fully an- 
swered my reasonable expectations, I will as 
briefly as possible, state it. 

My farm has a great variety of soil, but the 
cultivated lands are mostly a gravelly loam. 1 
have about fifty acres of mowing, tillage and or- 
chard, twenty-five acres of medow, one fourth 
of which is peat, seventy-five acres in pasture, 
and several tracts of wood land. I formerly 
planted from seven to ten acres each year, but I 
have found it more profitable to raise hay than 
corn or potatoes: this last June, from thirty cwt 
of hay delivered in the barn, I received in my 
grain bins, forty bushels of yellow flat corn; the 
hay cost me in labor and all fair charges, twelve 
dollars; to raise the corn would have cost me 
twenty-five dollars at least. 

By Young to my journal, (for I have long 
kept a sort of a diary in which J have noted the 
employments of each day, the time of. planting, 
harvesting, the amount of crops, the 
cost of the animals, current receipts and expen- 
ditures, &c.,) I find that since the first of April, 
I have expended for labor two hundred and five 
dollars, and one third of this has been in making 
walls, ditches, and permanent improvements.— 
I have kept two pairs of oxen, one horse and 
ten cows; one pair of oxen which two years ago 
cost me fifty dollars, I have sold to the butcher 








sidered perfect without its compost heaps. 








for one hundred and five dollars; four cows 


their best hints from the observations and expe- | 


harrowed, then marked the bills four feet apart 
|euch way, dropped the corn and covered; in June 
| went through with the cultivator and hoe, mak- 
\ing no hills;in October, the corn was cut up 
\close, and the ground rolled with a Joaded roller. 
| On one acre I had one hundred and two baskets 
\of good corn, and the crops of grass have been 
fair. I have since followed this plan with better 
| success when I have used more and better com- 
post. 

I have this year let five acres of meadow and 
three pasture lots. I have dressed my reclaim- 
ed meadows with a compost of loam and warm 
manure, and further extended my experiments 
in reclaiming meadows. I have attempted some 
improvements on bushy and mossy pastures, 
‘which now promise well; on those I have sown 
winter and multicole rye, with some spurry and 
‘common grass seed. 

If I have raised no large crops, the expense 
and labor have been moderate, and I have the 
satisfaction of thinking that my farm is in an 
improving condition. Danrev P. Kina. 


Danvers, Nov. 4, 1845. 





Saxpep SoLes.—Somebody in- Boston—a 
queer soul, we should suppose, to think of such 
a thing,—has shoes for slippery weather—the la- 
test invention—-with ‘sanded soles,” which ren- 
der a tumble on the ice out of the question, and 
enable the wearer to walk about with perfect 
impunity, while other people are slipping and 
sliding in all directions. These soles are said to 
be the real grit, and to answer the purpose — 
pletely; every one, having a sole of this sort, y- 
ing competent to scratch along without risk 
accident.—T here are many slippery souls in th 
world, whom it is impossible to keep in unrigns 
courses, and the query, therefore, presents it , 
whether if such souls were well sanded, they ma 
would move onward without deviating from 
right line of propriety. {Neal's Gazette. 
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Sabbath Reading. 








[For the Perete.) ‘ 
ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 


And art thou gone, dear child? 

Hath Death forever crush’d thy prospects? 

Crashed them, ere thou didst realize what it is to live! 
Thou wast a lovely child—lovely as the rose bud 
First blooming to a flower,—too lovely far 

To dwell wpon this earth, for the great Father 

Who gave the breath, didst thee to bimeelf take 

Ere thou didst know its ills. Thy parents doted 

On thee, for thou wast their only chiki. 

They looked upon thee as a pledge of love 

To cheer their path through life. Thou bid’st fair 
To realize their hopes. But ah! how soon 

Those hopes were biasted. Two short years 

Had scarcely paas’d o’er thy head, and thy limbs 

Had scarce gain’d strength to climb epon their knees, 
And thy prattling lips to lisp thy parents’ name, 
When mortal sickness seized upon thy frame. 

All that love could prompt to do was done, 

But all in vain. Death embraced thee in his icy arme, 
And leit thee a corpse—yet how lovely! 

E’en death had pity on thy loveliness! 

They bore thee slowly to the church yard sod. 

Thy parents mourn thy loss, but thou art not dead: 
Thou livest in Heaven, whither bright angels 

Bore thee on their golden wings. 

Clothed in the fullness of Jehovah's love 

Thou dost roam o'er the green and sunny fields 

Of Paradise. Hark! methinks I bear 

Thy cherub spirit say—*Father, dear mother, 

Weep not for pe; for I am far removed 

From the cares and troubles of yon lower world, 

Ani live in the sinless courts of the holy God. 

Here, in a few brief years, we meet again, 
Here, with the host of angelic spirits 

And the assembled universe, to chant seraphic praise 
To the Great Eternal Father, and the Son 
Who died that we might live.” 
North Wayne, Jan., 1846. 


E. M. K. 


* Eugene L. Pratt, son of Samuel and Emeline Pratt. 





A Beautirot Exrazact.—The European cor- 
respondent of the Newark Advetiser, writing 
from Strasburg, after describing the monument of 
Marshall Saxe, in the Church of St. ‘Thomas, 
executed by Pigalle, by order of Louis XV., 
makes the following reflections :— 

«Nations who embalm their great and good 
men iu durable marble, in effect perpetuate their 
fives upon earth; and cause their influence to be 
felt, in a considerable degree, as if they contin- 
ned to exist among men. ‘Their lips of stone, 
with the aid of such a share only of imagination, 
as a view of them must always inspire, will for- 
ever read sermons on the true uses of life, and 
speak in thunder tones of the sublimity of a mar- 
tyr’s sacrifice to truth—a Ee 1 te devotion to 
country. And who can fail of being made better 
by coming within the influence of such preach- 
ers as these, whose lives, and it may be, whose 
deaths, have infused into their words a pathos 
which goes directly to the heart. 

It is only in the long shadows of these ancient 
cathedrals, that one can conceive the world to 
be growing old. Nature herself exhibits few or 
no marks of age ordecay. If by any convulsion, 
the current of a river is dammed up, it presently 
finds another outlet. If the devastating flame or 
flood lay the forest in ashes, or overwhelm the 
ylain with ruin, new oaks and pines spring up 
in the places of the old, and the chaimpaign 
laughs again in the sunshine with grain and 
flower, as green and gay asever. But with the 
works of man, itis notso, Every thing which 
belongs to him ‘smells of mortality.” Even the 
shadow of the Pyramids grows less from century 
to century, and when they fall, they fall never to 
rise again. ‘These stately churches bear marks 
of the rain, tempests and violence of man, which 
have beaten on their brave towers from age to 
age. When I have been loitering 

‘In these deep solitudes and awful cells, 

Where heavenly-pensive contemplation dwells, 

And ever-musing melancholy reigns,” 
I imagine, that I hear the retreating footsteps of 
past ages echoing through their long-drawn 
aisles. 

But perishable as they may be, yet they are 
more lasting than the men who erected them, or 
the many generations who have, one after an 
other, trod their sculptured pavements. The 
ashes of those who first caused incense to ascend 
and envelope with its cloudy canopy the groined 
arch and fluted column, have long since rested 
im peace within the vaults beneath. I walk soft- 
}y along, for I tread upon the very tombs of the 
good and noble dead, and look round through 
the dim cathedral light, made more obscure by 
these pious exhalations, on places where they 
once stood and breathed, with feelings of awe, 
as if their spirits might suddenly burst upon my 
vision. ‘Though nurtured far from these sacred 
shrines, and instructed in a differing faith, I do 
not disdain to visit them, and am not ashamed to 
feel my heart swell with better emotions, when 
it is thus surrendered to the strong influences of 
the place and hour.’” 





Parentar Government.—Rev. Dr. Sharp, 
of Boston, a man of more than three score, and 
who has brought up a large family of children, 
Iately preached a discourse on the subject of 
Parental Government, extracts from which are 
given in the Boston Christian World. We copy 
two paragraphs, which seem to us to embody 
much sound sense, and to furnish a very proper 
answer to those who are forever quoting Solo- 
mon in defence of the rod: 

‘In most instances corporeal severity is unne- 
cessary—scarcely ever, if there be a rational, 
uniform, affectionate and firm system of pater- 
nal government. When there is much of cor- 
rection, it is the hand taking the place of the 
judgment; it is the temper supplying the place 
of thre reffection; it is haste taking the place of 
patience; it is doing what requires no thought, 
in preference to a sober and protracted inquiry. 
How can [ reclaim my child from bis wayward- 
ness, and bring out the better qualities of the 
mitid and heart? And let it not be forgotten that 
corporeal severity generally fails of its purpose. 
‘The most turbulent and unruly children you can 
find any where, are those who are beaten most 
frequently and most unmercifully. 

‘{ grant that in the age of Solomon, when the 
vast multitude of human beings could neither 
read nor write, and of course there was but little 
just thinking—the hand was necessary in main- 
taining order and authority. It supplied the 

lace of reason and argument to those who were 
incapable of exercising either. But another—a 
better rod has been discovered—one better adapt- 
ed to the present state of society. I mean the 
rod of moral power. In other words, parents 
and teachers now Jeel the importance of govern- 
ing their children and scholars, more by touching 
their minds than their bodies. They now exer- 
cise authority oy instructing their children—by 
creating a good family opinion as to what is 
proper or improper, right or wrong, and espe- 
cially by enlightening the individual conscience 
and by training up to the right habits. ‘This is 
the most effective and elevating kind of disci- 

line. It is astonishing how many generations 

ave passed away, without any other thought 
than that evil tempers and refractoriness were to 
be rooted out by lacerating and bruising the 
bodies of children, rather than by informing 
their minds and consciences.” 





Preasvure oF Rexigion.—Its object is no less 
than the great God himself, and that both in his 
nature and his works. For the eye of reason, 
like that of the eagle, directs itself chiefly to the 
sun, to a glory that neither admits of a superior, 
nor an equal. Religion carries the soul to the 
study of every divine attribute. Her ways are 
ways of ‘np ore and all her paths are 
peace. [Dr, South. 


Se_r-coveRNMENT.—Our senses should not, 





. like petulant and wanton girls, wander into 


markets and theatres without just employment; 
but when they are sent abroad by Reason, return 
quiekly with their errand, and remain modestly 
at home under their guide until they be sent 
again. 


Be not forgetful to entertain strangers; for 
hereby some have entertained angels unawares. 





car 





THE MANUFACTURE OF LIME. 

The manufacturing of lime, is well known to 
be the principal business of this town. Very lit- 
tle is known of the actual amount manufactured 
here, or the number of laborers employed, and 
hence we have made some estimates based on 
information received from those who have been 
long engaged in the business, which we feel con- 
fident will not exceed the quantity of -lime re- 
turned in = official statement, should we ever 
see such a document. : 

There are in the town, one hundred and thirty 
two Lime Kilns, which, during the summer sea- 
son, are in continual operation. Each kiln will 
‘ield, on an average, at every separate burning, 

yur bundred casks of lime, and is burned, during 

the season, twelve times. About twenty seven 
cords of wood are consumed in burning a kiln, 
the price of hich, during the past season, has 
been three dollars per cord delivered at the kiln- 
shed. : 

In the process of manufacturing the rock into 
merchantable lime, a large number of laborers 
are continually employed. ‘The owners of the 
Quarries of Lime Rock, usually sell to individ- 
uals the privilege to dig rock, (called stump-leaf) 
which is worth three cents per cask. ‘The per- 
son digging sells the rock at six cents per cask 
to the manufacturer; who hires it hauled to his 
kiln at the rate seven cents acask. ‘I'hus, dur- 
ing the year, a large number of men are employ- 
ed in preparing the rock to be manufactured into 
Jime. The Casks, into which the lime is put for 
exportation, are made in Union, Waldoboro’, 
Hope, and adjacent towns, and are worth at the 
kilns, sixteen cents each, ‘The burning, or the 
manufacturing of the rock into lime, requires, on 
an average, three men to a kiln, and 1s worth 
eight cents per cask. In addition to the number 
of luborees already enumerated, a large number 
are employed in the wood-coasters (for all the 
wood is brought by water from the regions east 
of us,) and in carrying the lime to market in the 
lime coasters. But we have no means of ascer- 
taining the number of men thus employed. 

‘The following table will show the estimated 
expense of manufacturing the lime of the last 
season, together with its average sale at the 
kilns and expense of exportation. 

633,600 Casks Rock at Kiln, a 16 cts, $101,376,00 
633,600 “ paid for burning 8 “ 50,688.90 





633,600 Lime Casks 16 * 101,376,00 
42,768 Cords of wood at $3 128,304,00 
€381,744,00 

633,690 sold at the kilns at 65 cts. $411,840,00 
633,600 freight for trans’tg 20 “ 126,720,00 
Cost at market $538,560,00 


This is not perfectly accurate probably, as 
there are many small incidental expenses not 
enumerated; but we think it 6 tbe very 
near the actual expeditures. In estimating the 
profits, the worth of the kilns, of course, should 
be included. We do not intend to go into this 
part, for we know that the profit depends alto- 
gether on the shrewd management of the man- 
ufacturer. We however in closing, remark that 
each kiln is valued at one thousand dollars.— 
In some future paper we will give information 
on this subject. —['Thomaston Limerock Gaz. 





A War-misstte. A Washington correspon- 
dent of the Baltimore Patriot writes as follows: 
‘In company with some friends I visited the 
Arsenal this morning to see some experiments, 
by Col. Wm. F. Ketchem, of Buffalo, N.Y. 
with his Hand Grenades, and was highly grati- 
fied. ‘The Grenades are made of thick cast iron, 
formed in a mould, and so Toaded that when 
thrown at anything and hit it, or even when 
dropt down on the ground, they explode with a 
loud report, and carry destruction all about them. 
Col. Ketchem had two sizes with him—one about 
four inches long, by two in diameter, and weigh- 
ing four pounds, and the other, one half as large. 
A place some ten feet square was planked up 
for the occasion—into which the Grenades were 
thrown, one at a time, making terrible havoe 
with the thick oak plank. In every instance the 
Grenade exploded the moment it struck what- 
ever it was thrown at—and when dropt to the 
ground, a distance of ten feet, it ex loded by its 
own weight. The Secretary of War, one or 
two captains in the Navy, the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and part of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, of the House of Representatives, 
and several other members of Congress were 
present, and all seemed to be very much pleased 
with the experiments. ‘lhe opinion, as fur as I 
could gather it, seemed among those present to 
be general that the invention was a very valua- 
ble one, not only for our war vessels, but for 
merchantmen. One of the latter class of ships, 
or even a smail schooner with a dozen men on 
board, well supplied with these terrible grenades, 
would never be boarded by pirates or any other 
hostile people, no matter how numerous, in the 
world. It could not he done. A single grenade 
thrown into a boat loaded with ‘‘boarders,” 
would send the boat and those on board into 
swift destruction. If one would do this, what 
would five hundred do, thrown in less than a 
minute’s time? It has been suggested that these 
grenades thrown from one vessel into another, 
or into a boat, would act, in their explosion, as 
well against friends as against foes! Not so; 
the bulwark of the vessel from which they are 
thrown, protects aJl on board of her, while the 
bulwarks of the enemy’s vessel prevent the 
bursted fragments from going overboard or re- 
turning to the vessels from which the grenade is 
thrown. 

Col. Ketchem, the inventor of this wonderful 
instrument of destruction, or protector of lives 
and property, isa meritorious man, and it is to 
be hoped that Congress will not fail to take the 
matter in band.” 





Tae Vermont Partosorner. Mr. Daven- 
vort, of Brandon, who has for a number of years 
en distinguished for his close and deep investi- 
ations in Payson science, has recently (says the 
fergennes Vermonter,) made an exhibition be- 
fore a body of scientific men of an application 
which he has made of electro magnetism to the 
ropelling of machinery. By this agency, a trip 
eae is nade to fly almost with the rapidity 
of lightning, and rotary and reciprocating engines 
work with admirable correctness, 
Insumming up the grand principles of galvanism 
and electro-magnetism, Mr, D, advances the hy- 
or that the sun is a magnificent galvanic 
attery, and that the earth and all the planets 
take their motions from the current of galvanism 
evolved by that great luminary; and what is sin- 
gularly wonderful, he proves by the laws of elec- 
tro magnetism that the planets may have origi- 
nated from the sun without d minishing the pow- 
- or size of that great dispenser of ‘ight and 
eat. 
Indeed, as says the editor of the ‘“‘Voice,” there 
can be but little doubt but that the development 
of this principle is yet to astonish the world, and 
there is more than a shadow of possibility that as 
a utilitarian philosopher our humble Davenport 
may one day rank with Franklin. Who is pre- 
pared to say his theory of the planetary system 
is not correct? May he not only be a second 
Franklin, but an American Newton. Even should 
he advance no further, Vermont has much to be 
proud of in him. 


Query. How big are his trip-hammers that 
fly so quick as lightning? [Ep. 





Sometnixe Sincutar, There are some spe- 
cies of trees that will readily vegetate by mere- 
ly sticking a branch or a twig of” itin the earth. 
e have known a stick of willow which had 
been used for a cane, take root and become a 








divested of its bark. A few 


reat tree. But the following statement of a 


, beam taking root and growing after it had been 


framed into a house for fifty years, draws hard 
on one’s credulity, It, however, may be true. 
[Olive Branch. 
About fifty years ago, says a Scotch paper, a 
house was built on the farm of Tuiloch, in the 
a ss of Calston, near the property of Mr. Wil- 
iam Brown. In roofing the house, there was 
used the trunk of a tree, known in this district 
as ‘bour tree,’ and placed across the couples un- 
rears back this 
house was again unroofed, and the wood alluded 
to, after resting high and dry for nearly fifty 
years, was again placed in the ground to forma 
pillar to attach a gate to. This, to the astonish- 








ment of the neighborhood, has again taken root, 


and is flourishing like a ‘green bay tree.” 


THE MAINE FARMER. 
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Probate Notices. Those of our friends who have 
Probate Notices to publish, aud would like to have them 
appear in the Farmer, which circulates extensively in the 
County of Keunebec, have only to signify the wish to the 
Judge of Probate. 




















Job Work, of all kinds, as neatly executed, and on as 
reusonuble terms, at the Farmer Office, as at any estab- 
lishment in the State. Fancy jobs printed with all the 
different colored inks. 





FROM WASHINGTON. 
[Correspondence of the Maine Farmer.} 
WasninoTon, Feb, 7, 1846. 
Dear Fanmer—If I should write to you only 
what Congress does, and nothing of what they 
say, a very leetle piece of paper would suffice; 


and all they say, I should want two or three 
paper mills, in full action, to supply stationery. 
Nothing of any great importance has been trans- 
acted, but several good speeches have found 
utterance, since my last, all for “Bunkum,” and 
any quantity of champaigne and good liquor 
gone to the receptacle of things lost on earth. 

The people received a little jostle of excite- 
ment the other day, with the news of a duel, 
which came off at Bladensburg, between a Mr. 
Jones and a Dr. Daniel Johnson, of Elizabeth 
City, North Carolina, Johnson was killed by 
Jones. He did not fire at all, and died asserting 
his innocence of any just cause of provocation. 
Jones accused him of something affecting his 
(Jones’) wife; but there is no doubt he was 
wholly innocent, and his life sacrificed to a code 
of honor, of which it is difficult to say which is 
greatest, its fully or its wickedness. 

I am not certain that we shall not have seri- 
ous trouble yet, with Mexico. Our minister or 
agent, whatever he may be, has been sent home 
with some indignities, and news from that dis- 
tant country says that Paredes promised the in- 
surgents that he would lead them against Texas, 
and that he intends to fulfil his promise. It is 
difficult to say what such a nation will do when 
they promise, or what they will not do when 
they promise. But it is not difficult to see that 
she will fall into the hands of some power, for 
she is utterly and totally unable to govern her- 
self. It is a melancholy idea that a country so 
blessed with every natural resource that mortal 
man could wish to make life happy, should be so 
cursed by the folly of its inhabitants, as to be 
the most wretched spot on the globe. 

We have had news of a great battle between 
the allied forces of France and England at the 
La Plata, and some of the batteries at the river 
Parana, commanded by Rosas. The allied 
forces obtained the victory, but it was rather a 
dear one. They had about one hundred and 
fifty killed and wounded, and their vessels con- 
siderably damaged. It is not known how many 
of the Argentine troops were killed. I suppose 
that this victory will give France and England 
some little advantage over the Brazilians, but will 
not probably settle their difficulties, while our 
merchants and traders will be received more 
cordially, and be, indirectly, profited by the quar- 
rel. 

The sleighing which we have had here, has 
gone into liquidation. It was rather a liquorish 
concern, though it lasted nearly a week. It 
wouldn’t compare with your real smoothy, slip- 
pery, glassy, anti-friction sleighing which you 
have. The skating has been pretty good, at 
least so the boys say. 

Your Senator Fairfield’s Steam Vessels, have 
made quite a steam in the Senate. There was 
a great deal said about preparing for war, in 
time of peace. Bagby of Alabama, flared up 
because no part of the five and one half millions 
that would be required, would be expended in 
his State. He observed that in five years, only 
‘fifteen thousand of Uncle Sam’s dollars had been 
expended in his State, and he thought it not 
worth while for him to vote money into other 
pockets. If war was coming, the appropriation 
was not enough, if it was not coming it was too 
much. 

A good deal of righteous indignation has been 
excited against some graceless scoundrel, or 
scoundrels, who have mutilated an#® defaced 
Greenough’s statue of Washington which stood 
in a temporary detached building near the Cap- 
itol, One can hardly tell what punishment would 
be appropriate for such miscreants. He ought 
to be put into a Caravan, chained to a crying 
Hyena, and exhibited as the meanest beast of the 
two. Q-IN-A-CORNER, 


KYANIZING TIMBER. 

We have mentioned some instances of the 
successful preservation of timber, by Mr. Kyan’s 
mode of filling the pores with a solution of cor- 
rosive sublimate. 

The Rail Road Journal contains an account 
of more successful experiments by this substance. 
A writer to the Editor, says, that J. R. Tumble, 
engineer on the Baltimore and Susquehanna 
rail road, prepared, in the summer of 1838, 300 
crossties of chestnut and oak; not one of these 
ties, up to this date, have shown the least symp- 
tom of decay. He also mentions the fact of an 
experiment of the above kind being had ona 
green stick of timber, which after 18 months’ 
exposure was perfectly sound, and had improved 
in stiffness. ‘The same writer attributes some of 
the failures which have attended this process of 
preserving timber, to the fact, that, when tim- 
ber is entirely or partially seasoned, the albu- 
men with which the corrosive sublimate must 
unite is not in a fluid state, and certain elements 
of the sap may have changed or escaped from 
the wood, and that there is no union, or a very 
slight one only, with it. ‘This may be the case. 


Brocarert Warer. What sort of*water is 
that?) Why, “taint nothing else’’—but we will 
tell you all that we know about it. A French- 
man by the name of Brochieri, announces that 
he has discovered a water or liquid which will 
staunch blood, when flowing from an artery or 
vein when cut. A little of it, he says, when ap- 
plied, will stop the most alarming hemorrage. It 
has been introduced into New York, and large 
stories have been told of its wonderful efficacy. 
Prof. Mott has pronounced it a base humbug.— 
Others have pronounced it a sure thing, and 
forthwith a newspaper war has been got up.— 
We move the belligerents apply a little to their 
mouths, and see if it will stop the flow of hard 
words, and abusive epithets. If it will it is in- 
valuable. ' 

What a glorious thing *twould be to shower 
Congress with. 


Hox. Epwarp Everertr’s nomination to the 
Presidency of Harvard College has been con- 
firmed. 
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it, and write what they say, | 
nacre eat ae | but contradicts the above objection, by acknowl- 





THEORY OF GRANITE BOULDERS ON THE 


PRAIRIES. 
To the Editor of the Maine Farmer : 

Dear Docror—! was not a little surprised 
when | read your paper of Jan. 22d, 1846, that 
a man, or even a boy, from Maine, and especial- 
ly from Portland, should advance such geological 
ideas as Philo advanced to account for the lodg- 
ment of boulders on the prairies. He may be 
well read in Plato, and perhaps Aristotle, for 
aught | know, and he may have hisgranite boul- 
ders rolled into Portland to market, from Biack- 
strap if he pleases, but the shifting of rock in 
other parts of the State, are from some other 
cause. He says that they could not have been 
brought from the shores of the northern lakes, 
for “no freshet ever known could have raised 
these lakes enough to have floated the ice so as 
to have lifted the rock.” Does he suppose that 
the earth was always in the same relative situa- 
tion with the water.that it is now? he does not, 


edging that this continent was once covered by 
water. He says ‘that these rocks came from a 
great distance, is beyond dispute. The manner 
must be settled, as well as it can by analogical 
reasoning.” Rocks will roll down hill, ergo 
these rocks must have rolled from their par- 
ent beds to where they now lay. Hesuppos- 
es them to be carried from their parent beds by 
voleanic eruptions and earthquakes. Now can 
it be supposed that the general scattering of rocks 
from north to south, over the whole continent, 
can be the work of volcanic eruptions? Were 
these rocks taken from their parent beds at the 
surface of the earth, by volcanoes; and again 
ejected from their craters, always in one direc- 
tion? Impossible! 

His next theory is the effect of earthquakes. 
Now if it were the effect of an earthquake, it 
must be by elevating the north so as to have them 
roll by their own gravity towards the south, and 
when once on their march, increasing in velocity 
as they went, where would they stop? on the 
south declivity of a hill, in any instance? No; 
but would accumulate in the deepest ravines.— 
Now, sir, we often find large rounded boulders, 
weighing several tons, on southern declivities, 
and so near on a poise on a ledge, that a man 
with a bar can move them. Is it consistent that 
these stones should have rolled many miles over 
rough ground, and then stopped in its forward 
course in a position that the least impetus would 
have carried it farther? Not so. 

He argues that these stones cannot be carried 
by being frozen into the ice and carried with the 
ice from their parent beds to the south, for lakes 
never break up with northerly winds, but south- 
erly; and if they were carried at all it would be 
in a northerly direction, and not far at that; for 
he says, ‘‘the warmth would extract frost from 
the rocks, and loosen them from the ice.” Now 
this is contracting a contraction. Does he sup- 
pose because duck pond and back cove break up 
with a southerly wind, that when this whole con- 
tinent was submerged, the ice must break up 
with the same warm southerly winds? 

Does his theory account for the deep scratches 
often seen on rocks, particularly on the Southern 
sides of hills, where it would take a stone of 
many tons, if dragged (not rolled) over to make 
such a scratch: when if the hill had been tipped 
to the south enough to have the rock roll uP the 
north side, the stone must have fallen nearly or 
quite perpendicularly onthe south? And fur- 
thermore, rounded rocks when put in motion 
down hill, do not slide but roll, and instead of 
cutting a furrow would only leave marks of 
where its prominences struck. 

Perhaps you may think the above too severe, 
or perhaps improper; but when I see such non- 
sense as I consider Philo’s communication, on 
an important subject, to poison the ears of our 
youth, I cannot retrain from exposing it to ridi- 
cule. Respectfully yours, J. Leacn. 

Sangerville, Jan, 24, 1846. 


KENNEBEC CO. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


At the annual meeting of Kennebec County 
Agricultural Society, holden at Hallowell + 
Roads, the 4th inst., the following officers were 
chosen for the current year, viz: 

Josern H. Unverwoop, of Fayette, President. 
Epwarp Fuu.er, Readfield, 
Geo. Wit.iamson, Pittston, 
Natn’t Rosinson, Augusta, 
WituuM A. Drew, Augusta, Corr. Sec’y. 
E. O. Bean, Readfield, Ree. See. and Librarian. 
Lewis Davis, Readfield, Collector and Treas’r. 
Joun Vosmus, Readfield, Agent. 
Narnan Foster, Winthrop, 

Trustees. 





Vice Presidents. 


Dantev Crarc, Readfield, 
James Pace, Augusta. 





PayinG ror THE WHISTLE. One John Hough, 
a few days since, was compelled, by the S. P. 
Court, sitting in Cincinnati, to pay $1700 for 
seducing Ann Maria Roberts. A few days after 
another verdict was rendered against him for 
promising to marry Sarah Watson. His ac- 
count stands thus: For seducing Miss Roberts, 
$1,700; for promising Miss Watson, $2,750; 
total $4,450. According to this account, oreach 
of promise is considered, in Ohio, worse than 
seduction. 





A Coot Business. ‘The Boston Journal 
states that the quantity of ice exported from 
that port during the eight months ending Janua- 
ry 31, is 22,825 tons. 


Tre Wearner—has been sharp and bracing 
for a few days back. Sleighing, capital—busi- 
ness brisk—money, plenty, in some spots. 








A Gane or Ixcenp1anies—are busily at work 
in the city of Boston. Fourteen fires were set 
during Wednesday night of last week. A re- 
ward of two thousand dollars has been offered 
by the city government for the detection of the 
rascals. 





Goop Lecistation. ‘The members of the 
Massachusetts Legislature are holding evening 
Legislative Temperance Meetings. Good move 
that. : 





A Farat Dvuret—cawme off in New Orleans 
on the 21st ult., between 2 Mr. Kane and Mr. 
Hyman. At the second shot Mr. K. was killed 
instantly. | 





Brutar. One of the convicts in the Auburn 
prison, New York, was, a few days since, whip- 
ped so severely as to cause his death! In two 
days he received four hundred and twenty 
lashes ! 


Earu Carucart—has been appointed Gov- 
ernor General of Canada. Sosays the Albany 
Argus. 

Joun B. Goven—has been lecturing to the 


Philadelphians, on the subject of temperance, 
with great success. 











PoraTors—are said to be fifty per cent cheap- 
er in Ireland than in the city of New York. | 


FROM MEXICO. 


Late anv Important. The barque Pario, 
Capt. Kinney, arrived at New Orleans on the 
asd ult., with advices from Vera Cruz to the 
13th ult. ‘The uews is of a contradictory char- 
acter. It is ascertained, however, that the rev- 
olution, which was commenced by the move- 
ments of Paredes, has been consummated, a new 
government formed, at the head of which he is 
placed, with a Cabinet as follows: General Al- 
monte, late Minister to the United Statas, of 
War; Lewis Panas, of Finance; Joaquindel 
Castello and Lanzas, (formerly Minister to the 
United States,) of Foreign Affairs; and the 
Bishop Beceova, of Justice. 

Paredes was elected President by a convoca- 
tion of Notables, two from each department. A 
Congress is to be called; but no essential change 
is to be made in the guaranties of the Republic; 
‘the actual counsel to remain, to consult with 
the President in all serious state affairs; the au- 
thorities of the departments to remain, except- 
ing those opposing the present plan; the judicial 
power to continue in the exercise of its faculties 
as heretofore; previous political opinions to be 
respected.” 

he city of Mexico, at the last advices, re- 
mained tranquil, and all precautionary measures 
against a counter revolution, had been discoutin- 
ued, With regard to the reception of Mr. Sli- 
dell, by the new government, no authentic in- 
telligence has yet been received. ‘The N. O. 
Bulletin says: 

‘‘We learn verbally that Mr. Slidell had de- 
manded of the new government his passports, 
and received in reply that, as he had never been 
recognized by the government, and was unknown 
to them, no passports were necessary, and he 
was at liberty to go where he pleased. He then 
demanded an escort to Yera Cruz, which was 
refused; whereupon he despatched a messenger 
to the brig Somers, and a number of the officers 
of that vessel had determined to proceed to Ja- 
lapa for the purpose of escorting him to the 
coast. The Somers arrived at Vera Cruzonthe 
6th. It will be recollected that she sailed from 
Pensacola about twenty days since with scaled 
orders. We place confidence in the reports with 
regard to Mr. Slidell, except perhaps the state- 
ment that the officers of the Somers had gone to 
his assistance; and if he had in fact been refused 
a safe escort by the Mexican government, noth- 
ing can be more reasonable or probable than that 
our naval officers within reach of his call should 
resolve not to leave himto the perils of the jour- 
ney alone. Letters of the 13th, however, only 
make mention of the fact that Mr. Slidell had 
demanded his passports, ‘having failed in the 
objects of his mission.’ ” 

fhe news from Mexico created the greatest 

excitement in New Orleans. ‘The people at the 
last advices were clamorous for a war with Mez- 
sco, in order to avenge the insult offered to our 
Minister. A correspondent of the U.S. Ga- 
zette, writing from New Orleans, under date of 
Jan, 24, says: 
‘The impression here is very general that the 
United States government will declare war 
against Mexico. According to the letter from 
Vera Cruz, of the 13th inst., which I have pe- 
rused, Mr. Slidell will remain at Puebla until he 
receives further instructions from Washington.” 
The New Orleans Bee says that a bearer of 
——— to the United States government came 
in the Pario—and this statement is confirmed by 
private letter. If so, we shall soon have a true 
version of matters connected with Mr. Slidell’s 
mission. [Boston Journal. 





Late rrom Brazit.—Battle at the River 
Plate.—The brig Argyle, at Baltimore, brings 
advices from Rio to the 18th December. A bat- 
tle has been fought, in which the allied English 
and French forces were completely successful, 
though with the loss of some 150 killed and 


and the French steamer Fulton 104. A vessel 
formerly belonging to the Buenos Ayrians, but 
manned by Frenchmen, was completely riddled. 
It was said that eight hundred were missing 
on the part of the enemy. 





Asoruer Boston Snip tost.—The shi 
Hamlet, of this port, went ashore and was shend: 
ened at the Chandelier Islands, in a gale on the 
19th ult. She was loaded with 10,000 bags cof- 
fee. Vessel and cargo a total loss. ‘The Ham- 
let was a fine ship of 494 tons, only about a year 
old, and belonged to Wm. Appleton, Esq. As 
far as we have been able to learn, there was in- 
surance in this city as follows:—On the ship, 
$16,000 each at the Boylston and American Offi- 
ces; onthe cargo, $20,000 at the Manufuactur- 
ers; Neptune and Boston $15,000 each; Tre- 
mont and American $10,000 each. 

{Boston Traveller. 





Fire rm Uxeringe, ann Loss or tire We 
learn from the Worcester Spy, that the Poor 
House in Uxbridge was, with all its contents, de- 
stroyed by fire on ‘Tuesday night. ‘The progress 
of the flames was so rapid, that it was with 
much difficulty that = of the inmates, twenty 
innumber, escaped. ‘Three aged persons, Leon- 
ard ‘Taft, Mr. Balster, and a female whose name 
is not given, were burned to death. 





Fire 1x Worcester. The Worcester Spy 
of yesterday, states that about 7 o’clock on ‘Thurs- 
day evening, a fire broke out in the barn occupied 
by Mr. Moses Spencer, situated in the rear of the 
building containing the press, upon which are 
printed the Cataract, National gis, Christian 
Citizen, Omnium Gatherum, and the Daily and 
Weekly Spy. ‘The flames made great progress, 
and much damage was done to forms of type, ca- 
ses, paper, and printer’s fixtures, by removal. 
The buildings were owned by 8. Burnside, Esq., 
and were we believe, fully insured. ‘The cause 
of this fire is unknown. [ Bee. 


Eartuaquaxe. The inhabitants of Staten Is- 
land on Wednesday evening were startled by the 
sound and motion of an Earthquake. Our in- 
formant says that he felt it perceptibly and heard 
the sound, like the rumbling of a mammoth wag- 
on upon the frozen earth. He was at a friend’s 
house at the time, and on reaching home was told 
by his family of the occurrence; and their des- 
cription exactly agreed with his own knowledge. 
We hear of one gentleman who had just disrob- 
ed for a change of dress, and was in Ye hur- 
ry to redress, under the impression that a car- 
riage was driving up to his door. [Com. Ady. 


PerisHep in Sebago, a week ago last Saturday 
night, Mr.——Cole. In going from Sandy beach, 
Sebago pond, he had arrived very near his home; 
but his frail constitution gave way and from ap- 
pearances he became bewildered in wallowing 
through the incessant drifts of snow. Mr. Cole 
was one of the most industrious, inoffensive, tem- 
perate and virtuous men in community, and'is 
greatly lamented. [Argus. 


Inpran Barries.—We learn from the St. 
Louis Reville, that a great battle, lasting, alto- 
gether, four days, recently took place between 
the Crow and the Black Feet Indians, not far 
from the falls of the Missouri. ‘These tribes are 
deadly enemies. The Crows had been driven 
into the country of the Black Feet, by the Sioux, 
and there made the first attack, killing and tak- 
ing prisoners, a large number—besides geining 
a large quantity of plunder. The Black Feet 
rallied in force, and obtained a decided advan- 
tage, but failed to entirely defeat their opponents. 


Kriiep. Mr. Gustavus F. Whitney, of Whit- 
neyville, Me, was killed on ‘Tuesday 20th, by the 
falling of a limb of a tree, which killed him in- 
stantaneously. [Argus. 


Arrest or « CuercyMan ror Homicipr.— 
We learn from the Mobile Tribune that the Rev. 
Daniel Simmons, a Baptist clergyman, was arres- 
ted in that city last week, as a fugitive from jus- 
tice, charged with having committed homicide, 
killing H. Davis, in the year 1822 or 1923, in the 
county of Tatnal, State of Georgia. The Rev- 
erend prisoner was discharged from custody, ow- 
ing to the informality of the requisition. 

















Tue Meastes. Fify-five pe in one school 





District in East Raymond in this county, were 
sick with the measles, the first of this week. 
; {Portland Argus 
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Sure-Burnoiwe on toe Kewsenec, 7. 
following is a list of vessels built in the 
Collection District, the past year. 
Ships—Arkansas, Bath, 2° tons; B. C Poi. 
ley, Bath, 471 tons; Charlotte Reed, Bath 7 
tons; Columbia, Bath, $99 tons; Emma Wan. 
Bath, 450 tons; Macedonia, Bath, 415 y " 
Robert Patten, Bowdoinham, 376 tons; Vermon’ 
he ar 398 tons. ‘Total tonnage of ships, 


Barques—Cuba, Brunswick, 207 tons; G 
Richmond, 269} tons; Juniata, Pittston, 395 
Lowell, Gardiner, 3474 tons; Nocooche, Ay 
ta, 2524. ‘Total tonnage of barques, 1559, a 

Brigs—Carleton, Richmond, 249 tons: Cy 
racao, Richmond, 131 tons: Carribbee, Pittston, 
219 tons; Consuello, Richmond, 173 : 
os scm Henry, Ricianond, 

ittston, 209 tons; Home, Gardiner Ons: 
James Marshall, Richmond, 165 tons; Rowen’ 
Hallowell, 161 tons; North Star, Bath, 1524 tons. 
Orion, Richmond, 179 tons; Stephen Young 
Pittston, 197 tons; Wanderer, owdoinhar, 
197 tons. ‘Total tonnage of Brigs, 2069 tons. | 

Schooners—Alexander, Augusta, 112 tons: 4 
Emery, Phipsburg, 984 tons; Bath, Bath, 99 
tons; Enterprise, Bowdoinham, 98} tons; Har. 
binger, Georgetown, 36 tons; Orion, George- 
town, 37 tons; Ophir, Gardiner, 134 tons: Ore. 

on Georgetonw, 40) tons; Sylva Wildes 

hipsburg, 70 tons; Somerset, Augusta, 102 tons. 
Splendid, Richmond, 21 tons; Yucatan, Rich, 
mond, 107 tons; , Georgetown, 624 tons 
Total tonnage of schrs. 1140 tons, 

Steamboat Nequasset, Bath, 99 tons. 

Boats—King Fisher, Georgetown, 12) tons. 
Lydia & Harriet, Georgetown, 16 tons; Little 
Sarah, Bath 84 tons; Lilly, Hatlowell, 7 tong- 
Mary Elizabeth, Georgetown, 124 tons; Noble 
Bath, 154 tons; Yankeedonia, Georgetown, 6; 
tons. ‘Total amount, 835f4 tons. 


lobe. 
tons. 


tons. 
144 tons; Globe, 
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Snireixc. The Washington correspondent 
of the evening Gazette, states that the total nu. 
ber of ships entered during the past year, in this 
country, has been 13,723, with a tonnage of 
2,846,049, and crews of 154,335 men, and 3,262 
boys. Of these, the American vessels were in 
number 8,133 with 2,025,486 tonnage, and crews 
of 99,020 men, and 2,562 boys. The clearances, 
during the same time, were 13,780 ships, with 9 
tonnage of 2,084,252, and 155,451 men, and 8,182 
boys. Of these, the Americans had 8,197 ships, 
with a tonnage of 2,053,977, and crews of 100,- 
794 men, and 2,462 boys. 





Our Navy anp THe Fortress at Vers Crry, 
—It has been presumed that in case of a brush 
with Mexico, our first strike would be at Verg 
Cruz, but a naval correspondent of the Mirror 
says:— 

lhe reduction of this castle would be a blow 
which Mexico could not long withstand, but one 
squadron as at present constituted, is, in my opin- 
ion, utterly insufficient for the purpose. 

It consists numerically of vessels enough, but 
with the exceptions of the steamer Mississippi and 
sloop St. Mary’s they throw light twenty-four 
pound balls, which for breaching, are good for 
nothing. We are in daily expectation of the arri- 
val of the frigate Raritan however, and she will 
be an important addition to our force. 








A meeting of the St. Lawrence and Atlantic 
Railroad company has been held in Montreal, 
and the spirit manifested, indicates the entire 
final success of the enterprise. The design of 
the road is to connect Montreal and Portland, 
by an iron bond of amity and good will—infinite- 
ly better for all parties, than the snarling and 
wrangling, in which both sides too often indulge. 
A contest of enterprise, and not of arms, is the 
manly and elevated course.—[{ Boston Star. 

s 


The ship Rappahannock, of Bath, Captain. 
Drummond, which arrived at New Orleans on 





wounded. ‘lhe English brig-of-war Dolphin | the 23d ult. from Liverpool, performed the pas- 
received 107 round shot in her hull and rigging, sage from Holyhead to the Bar at New Orleans, 


in the short space of thirty-one days. 





Deatn or Mrs. Mapison’s Sister. Mrs. 
Lucy ‘Todd, only surviving sister of Mrs. Madison, 
died at Megerville, at the residence of Mr. Temple 
Washington, herson. She had married in early 
life George 5. Washington, nephew, and one of 
the heirs of Gen. Washington, After the death of 
Mr. Washington she became united in marriage 
with the Hon. Thomas Todd, of Kentucky, one 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, whom she survived for many years. 


Monument ro Cart Natuan Hare. Weare 
glad to learn that the means for erecting the con- 
templated monument to the memory of this youth- 
ful martyr, who regretted that he had “but one life 
to lose for his country,’ are progressing towards its 
completion. The material is to be Quincy Gran- 
ite. A portion of it is ready for use and will be 
transported to its destination, during the present 
month. ‘The Old Colony, Boston and Worcester, 
and Norwich and Worcester Railroads have gen- 
ously determined to transport the granite oes 
Quincy to Nowich, free of charge. ‘This will be 
a very valuable assistance to the association, and 
we believe they hope to be able to complete the 
work, during the ensuing spring. [N.Y. Gaz. 








Jackson, the “American Deer,” attempted on 
tog to run eleven miles within an hour, over 
the Ee _ Course at Carrollton, but failed in ac- 
complishing the feat by ten seconds. Even this 
was an astonishing performance, and is, I believe, 
unequalled in this country. ‘The Picayune says 
“she was not in competent training, not having 
run over two miles in the ten days previous to the 
match.” He was likewise suffering from a severe 
cold. He ran in shoes, with spikes, and towards 
the end of the hour one of them penetrated the 
leather and wounded his foot, which will account 
for the falling off in the last mile. I copy from 
the Picayune the following statement of the time 
of each mile. 4,49—5,10—5,13—5,25—5,22—5,12 
—5,30—5,29—5,37—5,53—6,40. 

New Orleans Correspondent of the N. Y. 
Courier. 


A police man in New York named Bennett, 
robbed a man of 214 sovereigns, for which he 
was tried and convicted Finding that he must 
take the consequences, he has determined to hold 
on, and refuses to tell where the money is hid. 


Rachael Baker is preaching against extrava- 
gance and war, in the South. She is a highly 
respectable Quaker lady. 

Ha! aa! Ten men in Nashua, N. H., have 
opened a school for the expose of Odd Fellow- 
ship. ‘The flats will be nicely gammoned. 


The Supreme Court at Hartford is now occu- 
pied with two trials for murder, both of men for 
the killing of their wives while under the influ- 
ence of liquor. 





A fellow went into the hall of a boarding house 
in Barelay street, New York, a few evenings 
since, while the boarders were at supper, and 
gathered up all the hats on the table. He was 
making his way out with his booty when 4 
boarder a little behind time came in, and asked 
him what he was about. “Oh,” says the thief, 
«“{ am taking the gentlemen’s hats round to 
Leary’s to get smoothed.” ‘Well,” replied the 
boarder, “take mine along.” ‘Certainly, sir,” 
said the accommodating loafer, and vanished. 


The chronicles of Connecticut attest the fact 
that at one period, (not half a century ago) two 
divorces were grauted in that State on the ground 
that the defenfants were habitually afflicted with 
cold feet. Now, even a cold heart will not 
the rosy chain of Hymen. 


The London Morning Chronicle has sent @ re- 
porter to this country to report for that paper 
the proceedings of Congress. 

O, rue Dear! We see it stated in a Lowell 
paper, that Rev. Mr. Blanchard drew a rag baby 
in a lottery recently got up by the ladies of his 
society. cky for him it wan’t another sort ofa 
an i “spout” Cowper. 

We heard a chap trying to ‘spout’ , 
the dee. He commenced, Oh, fora lodge 
in some vast widow’s nest? 


Barrie of Branpywixe. “You ought to 
have a pension,” said a wag to an unfortune’>; 
who was in the habit of taking a drop too muc 

‘How so?” inquired red e 


re. 
walt because you fell at the battle of Brandy- 
ine.” 
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THE ARM CHAIR. 
BY MRS. 8. J. HALE. 

There's ‘in the humble home, 
If childhood’s smile is there, 

And comfort in the lowliest room, 
Where stands an old arm caair. 

We know that Hope, with heaven bright flame, 
Hath warm’d the mother’s breast, 

We know the farmer’s toil worn frame 
Hath found a place of rest; 

Bright visions of the household band, 
Of love, and faith, and prayer. 

Heart joined with heart, and hand with band, 
Surround the old arm chair. 





But childhood’s happy grace can give 
A charm to home most fair, 

And wealth, if wise, will never live 
Without his good arm chair,— 

I: is a throne of holy power, 
If hearts of love surround, 

A refuge in the world-sick hour, 
Where soothing dreams are found ; 

What nerves the care bow’d man with strength, 
Life's battle field to dare? 

That he and bis may rest at length 
Within a good arm chair. 


The monarch on his goklen throne, 
Of hundred kings the heir, 

Can he, as man, compare with one 
Who wins his good arm chair? 
With willing hand and open mind, 

Looks up, clear-eyed, to heaven, 
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is the possessor of all that he wants. 
He is , for he knows a little more than any 
body about him, and as to his valor, it is self 
evident from the fact that he has been promoted | 
with 
nel, and finally General Parsons, ‘ordin 
he is commonly recognized by his martial title, 
‘the General.” He isa hale, upright, cheerful 
man of fifty or thereabouts, with a bluff, ruddy 
face, and a voice as cheerful and ringing asa 
sleigh-bell. 


Acco 





is uncommon, thrivesat all. He keeps the post | 


and axe-heads, and the usual miscellaneous stock | 
of a country sfore. 


possesses legal knowledge enough to draw deeds 


siness of his neighborhood, and besides this, he | 
attends, in a general way, not only to the govern- | 
ment of the United States, but of all the coun-— 
tries in the world; for Jonathan takes a weekly ; 
newspaper from Boston, and makes up his mind 
at once as to all his matters and things the world 
around, and his convictions, doubts and opinions 
on these points, are duly expounded to his towns- 
men, while he is weighing out sugar or tea, or 
delivering letters in the course of the week. 
is a pity that the President of the United States, 
or the crowned heads of Europe, never send to, 
Jonathan for his opinion—for they would always 
find it snugly made up and ready for instant de-, 





Strong, pure and free, as mountain wind, 
And kind as dew of even, 
Ay, such the man that God hath blessed, 


‘besides the patriarchal wealth of flocks and_ 
herds, Jonathan has a patriarchal compliment of 


one tel .. Sa. - ~ he ~- 


would do out fair ¥ hono 
a flirtation with her—so at least said 


led be Captain, Colo-|d 
rapidity to be Captain, Colo~ 


He turns his hand to more kinds poten fa ert 
i riage, and, what was a finite even. 
business than any one in the village, and, W eon FA rpg eee th 
ing of a 

fice, and therewith also a small assortment of on her parents as being tly 
cocaine thread, tape, darning needles, tin pans, , der to her own—and the thought roused alf the 


He has a thriving farm,—/ blood could have 
sessed and politely determined to keep one ata 


and contracts, and conduct all the simple law bu- di 


he 


le or 


woman’s pride within her, No princess of the 
been more stately, self-pos- 


stance, than our village beauty. 

The Earl of Beresford was a mere man of 
fashion, with no more than a barely comfortable 
degree of reflection and feeling. Entirely inca- 
pable of estimating the real worth of Mary’s 


matiner that seems to say, “1 
about you, and can manage you 
Mary felt annoyed, yet conscious 


sd that he was entirely and 
ham you are,” said Ma- 

Beresford proceeded to reveal his name and 
title, and to make an offer in regular form. 

With some surprise, but with great simplicity 
and decision, our heroine declined the proposal. 

Beresford pleaded the advantages of station Le 
had to offer, his own disinterestedness, and so 
forth. 

“Indeed, Mr. Beresford,” replied Mary, “I do 
not know enough about these things to feel in 





character, and valuing her merely by the rules 
of conventional life, he was still struck, by the 


quiet determination of her manner, into some- | 


thing like respect. Our gentleman, however, 
had been throughly accustomed to have his own 


It way, and as is usual with such persons, the thing have ever known, that I cannot very well under- 
‘he could not attain assumed in his eyes a sover- stand your feelings. 


eign value. He, moreover, piqued himself par- 
ticularly on his success with women, 


not disposed to yield his laurels in an obscure 


receded, the more eagerly he advanced,—the less 
she seemed disposed to value his attentions, the 


the least honored or tempted by them. It may‘ 
very possibly, seem to you that you do me a 
great honor by this proposal, but I have no such 
feeling. You are accustomed to such a different 
/manner of estimating things, from any thing I 


nik v hat ewes wet a eject tc “be mentioned 


a 
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‘a clear indication of lunacy on the part of Mary, 


—- . a rr ner as * 8s . 
LENUIL ‘A 7c 
i} pod shh for sale the arm 
on which he lives; itis sitonted inthe tow, 


and some thing worse upon that of the gentle- of Alna, County of Lincoln, opon the 7.1 
Waters of River, only five Miles 


eve will not tell of the year-long efforts that had | above vessel navigation. The lot contains abous 200 acres 


‘ of land, one half of which i red wi j 
to the date of his last very valuable growth of Wood and pe a aon, 9 
tin pe sane Hemlock, and Pine, Red and White Oak, Soft and Her 
~ hearth—th e Huch : 


Wood, all hich j . 
during the long hours of the } : ht, and in Ss manmade aa cabbie Te ane 
nome orer il fi ug % due is fitly apportioned into Mowing, Tillage and Paste, 
while was tending a saw-mi or a neig age. The Farm i« under good cultivation—ecuts annually 
‘boring farmer. Suffice it to say, that alone and oa Sor 2 Brow is eer rh | tillage to an exten: 
a our most enterpris a Rtensiv A 
unassisted, he had now conquered the prepar- men, It is capable of we cies ic mnie asta 
atory studies necessary to fit him for college, Buildings are ample and convenient, and in prime cond). 
and had earned beside a small stock of money. et eee «st is an oo supply of good 
. . . . needitu ses. » baildi od 
This, his little all, he laid out ina pediar’s box upon a delightful and healthy oullinnes;hatf com a - 
and the necessary outfit for it, and after bidding from two eaepnons 1 area Saw-mills—iwo Grist-mille and 
- A : various other machinery. 
adic to Mary, and oe _ me om — | The whole or a part of the above premises will be sold 
her a portiou of all his earnmgs, he e 18 native ata bargain and a perfect title given. Terms of payment 
village with the determination never to return till | ¥'!l also be made easy to purchasers. The subecribe 
he had fulfilled the destiny he had appointed for will be happy to answer inquries inrelation to the foreg 
himself. 
Six years from this time, and Mary was a 
beautiful woman of three-and-twenty, and not 
only beautiful, but educated and accomplished; 
for her own effort had procured for her advan- 
tages of culture superior to what it is the lot of 


Jonathan Parsons, Who would set it down as 


hie 





Augusta, 
Ezekiel Holmes, Esq., 

Blisha J. Ford, M..D., Gardiner. 

Col. Johu Glidden, Newcastle. 
Manasseh H. Smith, Esq., Warren. 
Col. James Ford, Gray. 





If lever marry, it will be 
‘one who can fully appreciate the affection I give, 


and was for its own sake, and not one who will always | altered their minds about him directly. His old 


‘look upon me as a sort of ornamental appendage 


j ‘ ; * 
livery. We have only to say in addition, that country village. Consequently, the more Mary | his station, and so forth. 


| Some Yankee pedlar or tinker, perhaps,” re- 
| plied Beresford, angrily. 


ing, and would also take the liberty to refer to the follcy 

ing gentlemen. A. G. DOLE 
Carlton Dole, Exq., 

many to attain. George returned to hig native 

village, a newly admitted lawyer, with the offer 

‘of a partnership in a very extensive business in 


Lot Myrick, M.D, 
Stephen Coker, Esq., Newburyport. 
‘Boston. Of course, every body in the village 


Peleg W. Chandler, Esq., Boston. 

Joha C. Dodge, Esq., Cambridgeport, 

Rev. Benj. F. Barrett, New York. 
Alna, September, 1845. 


mother laughed and almost blushed when com- 
plimented on her son, and said that somehow 
George always did seem to have it in him, and 
his neighbors one and all remembered how they | 
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/sons and daughters, among whom we shall only more obsequious they became, till at length my ye ery ome > aR . ee rng. eee a ms a ~ 1 ee » Ms tea | 

mention the eldest, whom we introduce by the young lord grew so excited, that he determined oe f yy, od arent of knowing” si oe | : ak wtih sme eur wake mt lee a a! Ky 
yer V r. rillage he i dient of declaring his | *-8"™ * ever ha Es - ene Sree en, me 

evel, Veraues Sees St Sumy: 2s VES See eee eee a : . heroine left the room. drop in and see him any time, and even inquired 

called her mother a beauty before her, and Mary name and rank and making love in regular form, : : Ms, Seis ' = 

has borne that name. ever since she took the| rather than lose the game And yet on the evening of that very day, you | his opinion as to one or two measures of Con-| 


Whom angels guard with carey 
He’!l rest, and see his loved ones rest 
Witbin his own arm chair. 


SONNET—TO MEMORY. 





New England Truss Manufactory, 
Boston, Wass. 
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BY MRS, CRAWFORD. 


Come, pensive spirit, moonlight of the mind, 
Hallowing the things of earth with touch refined, 
Unfold thine ample page, and let me dwell 

Upon the days that were: I love the spell, 

And own thee mistress of the magic art, 

That breathes a fresh existence o’er the heart. 
Come, then, enchantress! with thy scenic power, 
Ii!ume the dullness of the passing hour ; 

Act o’er again what time haa swept away, 

And give me back each smiling former day; 

Call up the rosy bours that danced along, 

Gay as my spirit, joyous as my song, 

Whien youth and health and golden hopes were mine, 
Heaping with od’rous gifts home’s hallow’d shrine. 











Che Story Eeller. 


THE YANKEE GIRL, 


BY MRS. HARRIET B. STOWE. 


Every land has its own ‘“‘heau ideal’? of wo- 
man, avid its own ladies have been bepraised in 
certain good set terms, with which every body, 
the least read in polite literature, is perfectly ac- 
Who has heard of the noble 
bearing, the beauty and domestic virtue of the 
dames of England? Of the sprightliness and 
fascination of the ladies of France? How have 
the light footstep of Spain, the melting eye of 
Italy been said and sung. And to this florist’s 
feast of nations, may net the plain old farmer, 
New England, come, spade in hand, and bring 
the flower of his own land? Let the English 
lady be enthroned as the lilly—the French, the 
ever bright and varying tulip—the Spanish and 
Italian, the full moss rose: the richest and most 
The Yankee girl is the 
rose laurel, whose blossoms no garden flower 
ever excelled in rosy delicacy and gracefulness 
of form, but whose root asks neither garden-hed 
nor gardener’s care, but will take for itself strong 
hold where there is a handful of earth in the 
cleft of a rock, whose polished leaf shakes green 
and cheerful over the snows of the keenest win- 
ter. In her you shall find the union of woman- 
ly delicacy and refinement with manly energy 
and decision, womanly ingenuity and versatility 
in contrivance, with manly promptness and effi- 
ciency in execution. 


quainted. not 


voluptuous of flowers. 


While some ladies found their claim to inter- 
est on a delicate ignoranee and inability as to all 
the practical parts of life, the only fear of the 
New England girl is that there should be any 


thing that woman ever did, which she cannot do, | 


and has not done a little better than ever it was 
done before. Born of frugal parents, who, with 
any other habits would be poor, she learns early 
to make energy and ingenuity supply the place 
of wealth. Born in a land where all are equal, 
no princess could surpass her in the feeling of 
self-respect. Born where the universal impulse 





golden curls of careless childhood. Yet itis not 
|the impression of mere physical beauty that she 
|produces upon you: there is both intelligence 
jand energy in the deep violet of the eye, and 
| decision as well as sweetness in the outline of 
|her beautiful mouth. Her form, naturally slen- 
der, is developed by constant and healthful ex-| 
|ercise, and displays in every motion the elastic 
grace of her own mountain sweet-brier. And, | 
|more than all this, there is a certain cool, easy 
air, a freedom and nobility of manner, a good 
taste in speaking and acting, that give to her, | 
|though untaught in the ways of the world, that 
‘charm beyond beauty, which is woman’s most | 
‘graceful gift. For this instinctive sense of what | 
really is due to one’s self and others—this per- 
‘ception of times, places and proprieties, which 
forms the highest attraction of the lady, though 
it may be wrought out by laborious drilling, and 
| the tutelage of etiquette, is often the free gift of 
nature, poured on the fair head of some one 
who has never trod a carpet, seen a piano, or 
taken one step in the labyrinth of artificial life. 
Mary’s amount of accomplishments, so called, 
was small,—including not a word of French, 
and no more music than was comprised in the 
sweetest of natural voices, taught in the com- 
mon evening singing school of the village. 
as a daughter and sister and housewife, her ac- 
complishments were innumerable. Enter the 
cool, quiet house, not a room of which boasts a 
carpet, but whose snowy floors need no such 
concealment. ‘lhe chief of all that is done in 


the house, in providing, making, mending, clean- | 


ing, and keeping in order, is by the single hands | 
of Mary and her mother. We know this may 

lead the minds of some_of our readers to very 

prosaic particulars. We have heard a deal of 
heroines playing on the harp &c., but who ever | 
heard of a heroine washing or ironing? The| 
most that has ever been accomplished in these | 
respects, was by the lovely Charlotte of Goethe, | 
whom he introduces to us cutting bread and but- 

ter for her little brothers and sisters. We can 

assure all our fair readers who are inclined to be 

fastidious on the point, howevé@r, that had they 

lived under the roof of Jonathan Parsons, they 

could scarcely have been scandalized by any dis- | 
agreeable particulars. Even at the wash bench, 
(our heroine, in her neat, close fitting calico, nev- 
er looked so little like a lady as some fair ones | 
'we have seen in curl papers and morning gowns, 


| before they were made up for company; and | 
| moreover, much that seems more laborious would | 


be over with and out of sight, long before they | 
are in the habit of having their eyes open in the | 


/morning. Many days they would behold our| 
parnt, | 


| heroine in possession of leisure to draw, 

| write, sew, or work muslin, quite equal to their | 
own. ‘They would see that by ingenuity and 
that quick observation in which pretty women | 
are seldom lacking, she could fashion her attire 
| 


‘Vincent !’—said Beresford to his friend, one 
evening, after walking up and down the room 
several times adjusting his collar and brushing 
up his whiskers, like a man that is getting ready 
to say something. 

“Well, Beresford, out with it,” said Vincent. 

“Vincent, | have come to a very serious de- 
termination.” 


“J should think you might have,” said Vin- | 
‘“We have been in serious cir- | 


cent, laughing. 
cumstances lately.” 

‘“Nay, but without joking—” 

‘Well, without joking, then.” 

“J have determined to be married.” 

“For the two hundred and fortieth time,” re- 
plied Vincent. 

‘Vincent, do be serious.” 


‘‘Serious? have I not been dolefully serious, | 


ever since I came head first into this philosophi- 
cal retreat? However, Will, proceed to particu- 
lars, for any news is better than no news.” 

“Well, then, Vincent, I am determined to mar- 
ry this lovely little hostess of ours.” 

“Not old Mrs. Parsons, I presume,” said Vin- 
cent, laughing, ‘“‘there would be little eclat in an 
elopement with her.” 

Beresford grew angry, but as Vincent still con- 


though with a very poor grace. 

“Now, Vincent,” he resumed, “you may 
spare both your wit and your wisdom, for my 
determination is unalterable:—you know, of 
course, I mean the lovely Mary.” 

“Pshaw!” said Vincent, growing serious in 
his turn. 
you? Because you are here, ina stupid place, 
and in want of amusement, must you set your- 
self to ruin the peace of an honest, artless coun- 
try girl: its too bad,—I’m ashamed of you.” 

‘Ashamed? too bad! what do you mean?— 
Did I not tell you that I am going to marry her?” 

‘«*And do Lnot know you will do no such thing?” 
replied Vincent,—‘‘did you ever see a handsome 
woman, of honorable principles, that you have 
not had a six week:’ vow of marrying?” 

“But, Vincent—” 

“But, Beresford,” interrupted Vincent, “do 
you not know well enough, that all your vows 
and promises will wear only till you get to Que- 
bee—and after the first ball then comes the old 
story,—unavoidable alteration—cruel necessity 
must prevent, and so forth,—and so the poor 
girl who has been the dupe of your good looks 
and fair speeches, is forgotton. Now, Beres- 
ford, you know all this as well as I do.” 

**But Vincent, you do not understand the case.” 

*So you have told me regularly in every fiirt- 
ation since you have been inthe country. Come, 
now, Will, for once be advised, and let this af- 
fair alone. Besides, think of the absurdity of 
the thing,—introducing a wife whom you have 


‘“Now, Beresford, is not this just like | 





might have caught glimpses of the white dress 
\of Mary, as she stood beneath the old vine ar- 
‘bour, in the garden, alone with one other, listen- 
ing to the oft told tale again. But this time one) 


might perhaps see that she listens with no un- 
| willing ear, while a manly hand clasps hers, and | 
words of passionate feeling are poured forth. 

“I must go, Mary—brightest, dearest, loveliest, 
with such a form and face, such a soul, what 
might you not demand in one that dared hope 
for you, and I have nothing to offer—nothing.” 

‘And do you think that I count a heart and 
soul like yours for nothing?” said Mary. 





‘‘Yes, but there isso long an uncertainty betore 
me—so much to be done single-handed and not 
a soul thinks I shall sueceed—not a soul—not | 
even my own mother. 

“Yes, George, you know I do,” said Mary, 
“and you know what I say is worth more than) 
all put together.” 

“Indeed, | do—indeed I do,—or I should have | 
given up in despair long ago, my life, my angel.” | 

“To be sure I am an angel,” said Mary, ‘‘and | 
'so I beg of you, believe every word I say,—that | 

six or seven years from this time, you will come | 
back here the great Mr. George Evarts, and ev- 
-erybody will be making bows and shaking hands.” 
| ‘Ah, Mary!” said the young man smiling,—| 














But 4; ; oak ' Ij bates | : . = 
t tinued to laugh, was at last obliged to join, | and immediately after his face changed; an anx- | 


¥ ° : 
‘ious and thoughtful cloud again seemed to settle | 


‘upon it,—he took her hand and spoke with an | 
expression of sorrow, such as she had never be-| 
fore seen. 

“Mary, I fear I have done you wrong, to in- 
volve you in my uncertainties—to make your 
| happiness in any respect dependent on my doubt- 
ful success in a long, hard struggle. I ought not 
to leave you bound to me by any promise. If, 
during these future years, you see one who 
makes you an immediate offer of heart and hand 
|—one worthy of you—and you think that if it 
| were not for me— 

‘‘I am to take him, of course,” said Mary—— 
“Well, I will remember it. Oh, George, this is 
just like you,—always desponding when you 
hope most. Come back to me five or ten years 
hence, and if you have any advice of the kind to} 
give then—why, I'll think of it.” 


| 
} 





But what was said after this we will not stop to | 
relate; we will only pause a little in our story, | 
to explain the “who and what” of the last scene. | 

There dwelt in the village, a poor, pale, sick- | 
ly, desponding widow, whose husband had been | 
a carpenter, but being suddenly killed by a fall | 
had left to his wife no other treasure than asmall 
house and garden, and as bright a shoot of boy-| 
hood as ever grew up, fair and flourishing by an_ 
old, decayed stock. Little George was a manly, | 
daring resolute fellow, with a heart running over 
with affection and protecting zeal for his mother, 
and for a while he hoed in the garden, drove the 


cow, milked, and helped in various matters in- 


|of New Hampshire and the wife of a Yankee 


gress, about which he professed he had not yet! 
made up his mind; and Mary ah, well!) 
Mr. George and Miss Mary had a deal of busi-| 
ness by themselves in the little front room, from | 
which came in time as gay a wedding as ever | 


| made an old house ring with merriment; and | 
‘then they took a house in Boston, and Mr. | 


George Evarts began to make a figure in the pa-| 
pers, as a leading young man in the political | 
world, which made Jonathan Parsons a more | 
zealous reader of them than ever; for, as he oft-| 
en took occasion to remark, “he felt he had | 
some hand in forming that young man’s mind.” 
Many years after this, the Earl of Beresford | 
and our heroine again met at a court drawing | 
room in his own land, and to her, as_ the wife of | 
the American Minister, his Lordship was formal- | 
ly presented. He was now a regular married man, | 
somewhat gouty, and exceedingly fastidious in | 
the matter of women, as his long experience on | 
these subjects had entitled him to be. He was 
struck, however, with the noble simplicity of | 
Mary’s manners, and witha beauty which, though | 
altered in style, time had done little to efface ; nor | 
did he know, till the evening was over, that he had 
been in close attendance on the little village beauty | 


Pedlar. 





‘The Maine Townsman, 
or Laws for the regulation of Towns, with forms and | 
Judicial decisions, adapted to the Revised Statutes of | 
Maine, by John P. Lord.” 
HE above is the title of a book, which has passed to | 
a second Edition. 

We have carefully examined the work, and can com- 
mend it as of the highest utility. No town officer should 
be without it; for as a manuel for the correct transaction 
of town business, and the regulation of town affairs, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the law, as_ prescribed by the 
Revised Statutes, it can be safely relied on. Mr. Lord 
is a gentleman of liberal education, and was bred a law- 
yer. The arrangement of the subjects treated, is perfect 
for its simplicity and good order. 

Title 1. Treats of Towns anv Town MEETINGs, and | 


the chapter under this title, of the right aod liabilities of | 
towas in their corporate capacity; of town meetings, the 
mode of calling them, the manner of conducting them, 
and the mode of electing and qualifying town officers. 

Title I1., Treats of Elections, the rights and qualifica- 
tiuns of voters, lists of Electors, the moe of calling 
meetings for election of State officers, of returning the votes 
&e. &e. 

Title I1I., Of taxes, persons and property liable to same, 
valuation, how to make the tax, duties and liability of 





| collectors, and everything relating to the subject, as pro- | 


vided by our laws. 
Title IV., Treats of highways and bridges, town ways 
and private ways, liabilities of towns in respect to same. 
Duties of Surveyors. Law of the road, railroad, turn-| 
pikes, Ke. &e. 
The instructions to town officers in regard to the sub- 
jects treated under this title, are alone worth the price of | 
the book. A proper knowledge of the duties of towns in | 
regard to their ways, would in many instances have saved | 
thousands of dollars to the inhabitants, which have been | 
lost in damages resulting from ignorance or inattention to 
the duties of the corporation as to matters of this titie. 
Title V., is very full in regard to schools, parishes, | 
meeting houses, school laws and funds. 
Title VI., Treats of paupers, and all the duties of over- | 
seers of the poor, a subject which has been more fruitful | 
of litigation, in great part growing out of want of know!l- | 


| the circumstance of his having 


| sess the ability of adapting trueses to any chase that 


| variety of cases which occur, 


| WAMES FREDERICK FOSTER continues to mann. 


facture all the various improved Trusses, at his glu 
stand, No, 305 Washington street, opposite No. 264. , 
trance in Temple Avenue, Boston, where he bas been (,, 
the last ten years—and residence and business being 
sume building, he can be seen at home nearly the whok 
the time, day or evening. He has more room and bet 
conveniences for the truss business than any other px 
engaged in it in this city or any other. 

Also—Abdominal Supporters for Prolapsus U ter 
Trusses for Prolapsus Ani—Suspensory Bags, Knee (;, 
Back Boards, Steeled Shoes for deformed feet. Tris... 
repaired at one hour’s notice, and made to answer. 
times, as wellas new. The subscriber having wo, 
truss himself for the last twenty-five years, and fitt: 
many for the last ten years, feels confident in being a 
suit all cases that may come to him. 

Convex Spiral Trusses—-Dr. Chase's Trusses. form 
sold by Dr. Leach—Trusses of galvanized metal thar y 
not rust, having wooden and copper pads—Read’s s) 
Truss—Rundell’s do.—Salmon’s Ball and Socker—s) 
man’s patent French do.—Bateman’s do. double and « 
gle—Stone’s Trusses,—also, Trusses for Children. o/ 
sizes. Dr. Fletcher’s Truss—Marsh’s Truss-—Dr. H 
Truss—Thompson’s Ratchet Truss—and the Shaker’s 
Rocking Trusses—may be had at this establishment.- 
Whispering Tubes and Ear Trompets, that will enabk 
person to converse with one that ts hard of bearing 

All Ladies io want of Abdominal Supporters or Trusses. 
waited on by his wife, Mra. CAROLINE D. Foster, who 


| has had ten years’ experience in the business. 


Certificates, 
( From 7 Gordon, M. dD.) 
Mr. James F. Foster, manufacturer of truss s, of Ros- 
ton, Mass., from what I have seen of his trusses 


py hed sé veral thous 
persons in Massachusetts and other parts of the cou 


>» and tror 


} with an article that I think is well calculated to a 
| the designs of the inventor, I have no hesitation in re 
| mending bis truss to the public; 


and I believe him to ; 


be presented to him. T 
Plymouth, September 1, 1845. 


. Gorpvos, M.D 


I hereby certify that I have for several years past |» 
in the use of Foster’s Truss for Inguinal Hernia, and | 
itto answer every desirable purpose, and consider it 
preferable to any other which I have employed. 

James Tuacuer, M. D., Plymouth, Mass 

Mr. James F. Foster having for many years given | 
attention to the manufacture of trusses, and fitting them to 
the particular cases of individuals who call on him, and 
having furnished trusses for more thaa 300 persons 
Plymouth County, is hereby recommended to all who nee 
trusses, supporters, &c., as Ingenious in contrivance, and 
skillful in adapting them to all variety of cases that occur; 


tat 


| and is believed to have given general satisfaction to all who 


have employed him. AntTHoNY CoLLamMoke, M. D. 
(From Dr. J. C. Warren.) 

Having had occasion to observe that some persofs af 
flicted wih Hernia, have saffered much from the want of a 
<killfel workman in accommodating truszes to the peculiar 
ities of their cases, I have taken pains to inform wyself of 


| the competency of Mr. J. F. Foster to supply the defici: 
| cy occasioned by the 


; death of Mr. Beath. Atter some 
months of observation of his work, I am satisfied that M: 
Foster is well acquainted with the manufacture of these 
instruments, and ingenious in accommodating them to th 
I feel myself called upon tu 
recommend him to my professional brethren, and to th: 
public, as a person well fitted to supply their wants in re- 
gard to these important articles, 
Jounx C. Warren, M. D., Boston. 

From Dr. Robbins, Roxbury.—Siuce the death of Mr. 
John Beath, I have used, in preference to all other trusses, 
those made by Mr. J. F. Fuster, of Boston. 6mn48 


. J " 
VOTICE. 
HIS may certify that I have this day relinquished to 
my son, CUSHMAN DENNEN, hie time ontil he is 
twenty-one years of age; and I shall claim none of his 


earnings, nor pay any debts of bis contracting after this 


SAMUEL DENNEN. 


date. ° 
Attest—Jonn KEEN. 


edge by the overseers, of their particular duties, than any 


-_ : 4 . 
eo: ‘ : pe 8 : sage; | picked up, like a partridge, on a s — 
of all isto rise, there is nothing in the way of |*° ®* not to be fur from the rules of good usage; | | D> P ge, on a shooting tour 


knowledge and accomplishment, which she does 
not hope some day to acquire, and even without 
any advantages of culture, womanly tact, quick- 
ness of mind, and lady-like self-possession, add 
the charm of grace to her beauty. Now if you 
wish to find this lady of our fancy, you must not 
look for her in our cities, where all the young 
ladies speak French, play on the piano, and are 
taught to be as much like one another as_ their 
bonnets. If you wish to investigate the flowers 
of a country, you do not look for them under 
the shade of damask curtains, in the windows of 
drawing rooms, but seek them, as they grow free 
and individual at the roots of old mossy trees, 
and in the clefts of overhanging ledges of rocks, 
or forming eyelashes to the thousand bright eyes 
of merry brooks. So if you would see this 
Yankee girl as she is, take a flight up with us— 
up—up—notto the skies, but to the north of 
New Hampshire. Alight with us now in this 
eosy little nook, where the retiring mointains 
have left space for cultivation, and hard hands 
have been found to improve it. There, on the 
green breasted turf, have been dropped some 
dozen or so of dwellings, a meeting house and a 
school house, all in very nondescript and unut- 
terable styles of architecture. There, in that 
village which never was roused by the rattle and 
tramp of the mail coach, whose only road has a 
green ribband of turf in the middle, with a lit- 
tle turfy line on each side, you will perhaps find 
what I speak of. How still and Sabbath-like 
seeins the place to-day—does any body live here? 
There is nobody to be seen in the streets—noth- 
ing stirring but the leaves of the dense heavy 
sugar maples, that shade the old brown houses, 
and the blue flies and bumble bees which are 
buzzing about, with great pretension to business, 
in the clover fields. Butstay! there are signs 
of life; else why the rows of shining milk pans 
—and hark! by the loud drawl from the open 
windows of yonder school house, you perceive 
there is a rising generation in the land. Come 
with us, where a large, motherly, old-fashioned 
house seems to have sat down to-cool itself on 


that velvet slope of turf, while the broad masses | #8 


of the maples and the superb arches of theelms, 
form an array of foliage about it truly regal. 
Phat house is thé palace ethene one of the 
sovereign people of New Hampshire, to wit, 
Jonathan cued Jonathan isa great man, 
avd rich in the land, a wise man, and a man of 


¥ilor moreover, He is great, politically, for! and 


he keeps the post office. He is rich, too, for he 


and that, though her knowledge from books was | 


limited, her mind was active and full of thought, 


|and as ready to flash at the entrance of know}-| take her to Quehee and put her into a convent, /be put to some effective way of making a living, 
| | 


|edge, as a diamond at the entrance of light. 


You are not to suppose that a lady of such ac- 
|complishments, natural and acquired, a lady of | 
rank and station, moreover passed to her seven- | 
|teenth year unwooed. So far from it, there was | 
‘scarcely a personable article in the way of a | 
| beau, who had not first or last tried a band in| 
this matter. There were two dilapidated old | 
bachelors, one disconsolate widower, half a doz- | 
en school masters, one doctor and one lawyer, 
already numbered among the killed and wound-| 
ed, and still Miss Mary carried her head with 
that civil, modest, “what-do-I-care-for-you” air, 
that indicated that her heart. remained entirely 
untouched—and all the wonder was, whom would | 
she marry? 

It eame to pass, one bright summer afternoon, 
that as two young gentlemen, strangers in the 
village, were riding by the house of Jonathan 
Parsons, the sudden explosion of a gun caused 
the horse of one of them to start, and throw his 
rider, who, falling against a post in front of the 
door, was very seriously injured. The conse- 
quence of all this was, that the two very good| 
looking young gentlemen were detained at the. 
house for some two or three weeks. They were 
from Canada, and had come down into New 
Hampshire on a shooting and exploring expedi- 
tion, ‘The younger of them was the young Earl 
of Beresford, and the gentleman with him a Mr. 
Vincent, his travelling companion, to whom hap- 
pened the unlucky accident. He was so seri- 
ously hurt as to be confined entirely to his bed, 
and my young lord being thus suddenly thrown 
out of business, and into a dismally calm, roomy, 
uninteresting old house, with no amusement but 
to tend a sick friend, and no reading but Scott’s 
Family Bible and the Almanac, thought himself 
in very deplorable circumstances, until he caught 
a glimpse of the elegant form and face of Mary, 
which suddenly roused his apathy. Now when 
one is treading carpeted floors, lounging on dam- 





- 


sofas, and smelling cologne water, a pretty 
girl is very much a matter of course, unless her 
beanty be of peculiarly rare and striking char- 
acter, But where there are no curtains, no pic- 
tures, no carpets, and nothing more luxurious 
than a very high backed, perpendicular rocking 
chair, a pretty girl, nes an angel forthwi 
h was the case at resent, you 
Earl really thought, all things considered, that he 








nobody knows when or where.” 
“Oh, as to that,” replied Beresford, “I can 


manner worthy of a countess, now—and then 
one can make up some little romance as to her 
parentage,—at all events, marriage is the only 
terms on which she can be gained, so marry her 
I will.” 

*‘And have you gained her consent, and that 
of her parents, to this wise scheme ?”’ 

*Her consent!” said Beresford,—“of course, 
she will consent, though I have mot yet opened 
the subject with her.” 

**And pray how do you know that?’’ 


‘How do I know! why, I shall tell her who I 
am, and plead the cause officially, you see, and, 
with all deference to the elite of this region, 
such offers do not occur every day,—she must 
see this, of course.” 

‘“Well,” replied Vincent, “I have seen little 
of her, to be sure, but from the sobriety of mind 
and good sense that seem to characterizefthe fam- 
ily, I have some hopes that you will not succeed.” 

‘“That’s past praying for, I fear,” said Beres- 
ford, “if I may judge from certain little indica- 
tions, and so forth?—and Beresford turned on 
his heel and whistled himself out of the room, 
with a very contented and assured appearance. 

His confident expectations had arisen simply 
from the fact that our heroine, from the joint in- 
fluence of acquaintanceship and natural good 
humor, had grown, of late, much more approach- 
able; besides which, for a few days past, a 
more marked change of manner had supervened, 
Mary had become absent, occasionally melan- 
choly, and more than usually excitable,—her 
color was varying, her eye was restless, and 
there was a nervous tremor. of manner, entirely 
different from any thing she had ever before ex- 


hibited: ‘The truth was, that she was wholly | kindred topics, enforcing his remarks by allud- 


engrossed by certain little perplexities and sor- 
rows of her own; but as Beresford knew nothing 


of the kind, he formed fos himself'a very natural] lost his wits in the attempt to study Latin, as a 


and sati theory, as to the cause of her 
altered matinef.)) © > SES Fe 
Accordingly, at the close of a ‘still 
when Mary’s mother and sisters were 
Beresford stole suddenly upon her, as she was 


> 


o rs 


uy ve 


to an inexperienced and sensitive woman—a 


| and.she had entered warmly into, all his plans, 


doors, with an energy and propriety that caused 
him to be held up as a pattern in the neighbor- 
hood. But when the days drew on that he should 





| to acquire accomplishments. She hasan air and | the yarious wise advisers of his mother began | affairs. 


to shake their heads,—for with a deal of general 
_ability he seemed to have no elective affinity for 
any thing in particular. 

There was a good natured shoemaker, who of- 
fered fully toteach him the mysteries of his craft, 
and his mother looked upon it as a providential 
opening, and George was persuaded to essay up- 
on the lapstone; but it would not do. ‘Then 
Jonathan Parsons, being aneighborly, advising 
man, thought he knew what was best for the boy, 
and offered to take him on his farm and make 
something of him; and so George wielded spade 
and hoe and axe, and a very capable young far- 
mer he promised to be; but after a while he de- 
clared off from this also. In short, he seemed in 
the eyes of many to be in danger of falling into 
that very melancholy class of instances of clever 
people, who, in common phrase, “don’t seem to 
stick to any thing.” 

But the gossips of the place were for once mis- 
taken, for there was that which George did stick 
to after all. He had in his veins that instinctive 
something or other, which leads one to feel after 
and find what he was made for. George had 
come across various edd yolumes of books— 
history, travels, biography,—and these had 
awakened in his mind a burning desire to do or 
be something in the world—something he scarce 
knew what, and so he determined he would go to 
college. .And what a sighingand wondering was 
there from his old mother, and what talking and 
amazement among the village worthies. Jona- 
than Parsons gave the young man a faithful and 
fatherly lecture, from the top of a codfish barrel, 
on the subject of tempting Previdence, and other 


ing to the example of Jack Simpson, a poor non- 
descript, who was generally reported to have 


most forcible illustration of his argument. Poor 
George had but one friend to encourage him 
amid all the opposition, and that was our warm- 
hearted and trusting Mary. He had become ac- 
quainted with her during his stay at her father’s 





and encouraged his scheme with alla girl’s con- 


fident undoubting enthusiasm. ‘They had never, | ia 


other concerning towns. 

The above are a part only of the matters ably, diligent- 
ly and methodically collected and arranged in this book. 
We have shown enough of its contents to prove its value 





| as a manuel for the safe and correct management of town 


In addition thereto, this book contains a complete set of 
| forms for the transaction of Probate business, and an ad- 
mirably well selected set of forms for contracts, inden- 
tures, deeds and agreements, such as are most frequently 
required to be used ia the business transactions in this 
State. 

On the whole we know of no book better adapted to its 
design than this. We bespeak for it the favor of the citizens 
of our State, to whom itcan be well commended as a safe 
guide and instructor. For sale by 

EDWARD FENNO. 

Augusta, Jan. 1846. 


PERISTALTIC LOZENGES. 
An approved remedy for Costiveness and Dyspepsia: Recom- 
mended by the most distinguished Medical Faculty, 
who every day psescribe them to their pa- 
tients and use them in their families. 

HIS inestimable medicine has been before the publi® 

. for more than eight years. The sales have quadru- 

led within two years, and are constantly increasing, the 
best proof of their efficacy. 

They are without a rival for the cure of Indigestion or 
Dyspepsia, Headache (nervous or acute,) Liver Com- 
plaint, Costiveness, Bilious Attacks, Tic Doulereux, Jaun- 
dice, Flatulence, Oppression after eating, Weak Stomach, 
Debility, Lowness of Spirits, Chronic Diarrhaa or East 
India complaint, Piles, Worms, Amenorrhea or Suppreé- 
sion, Morosis or Green Sickness, &c., &e. In all female 
obstructions they are safe and effectual. Hundreds of la- 
dies in this city and Boston bave used no other medicine, 
by advice of their family physiciaus, and have been cured, 

Salem, Jan. 10, 1844.—The undersigned having used 
Harrison’s Peristaltic Lozenges in Dyspepsia and kindred 
complaints, have proved them a very useful and excellent 
remedy. We cheerfully recommend them to all suffering 
from Dyspepsia or Costiveness. The Peristaltics are very 
extensively ased in this region, and are every day pre- 
scribed by the first physicians in the place, 

Bens. P, CHAMBERLAIN, 
Joseru ADAMs. 


A sure, safe, and cheap cure for Piles. 

Mr. hig: nse gh ap FS our Peristaltic Lozenges 
and Pile Remedy a fair trial, I have the satisfaction to in- 
form you that they have operated wondertu 
I had not been able for months to do we work at my trade 
owing to exhaustion from bleeding, but | now feel mysell 
pote. The severe pain which I had in my stomach is 
gone, and my strength is fast returning. I had used vari- 
ous remedies to no purpose, until I tried your medicine. I 
can also state that Capt. Benj. Ireson of this town has 
also ’ t benefit from your remedy. I cheer- 

bea medicine to all suffering with that dis- 
Eowarp H, Lewis. 


in my Case. 





Wigan! 


ow : ei, ~ 


the 
skin; redness of the face, aud leaving 
52 SELDEN & CO. 


tan; all diseases 





definite p dani : a future, for 


Greene, August 21, 1845. 6 


Freedom Wotice! 
— may certify that I do give to Josern Hic- 
GINS, my son, the remainder of his time, in consid- 
| eration of his having paid me fifteen dollars. All persons 
are forbid trusting him on my account. 
SAMUEL HIGGINS. 
Attest—LuTHER RussELu. 
Clinton, Jan. 17, 1846. *5 


Window Glass. 
WHE subscriber, agent for the Clyde Glass Works, of- 
fers for sale, upon better terms than can be purchased 
upon the river, a large assortment of all sizes of Galen, 
Lake, Cylinder, and Wayne Glass. Clyde Crown, a supe- 
rior article, will be furnished to order on reasonable terms. 
Purchasers are invited to examine this glass before pur- 
chasing, as the above will be sold at the lowest rates. 
H. W. FAIRBANKS, 
No. 4, Phaniz Buildings, Water street. 
Augusta, October 16, 1845. 42 


IMPROVED WATER WHEEL, 
HE subscriber having purchased the right of making, 
using, and vending Howd’s Improved Water Whee), 

is now prepared to manufacture and prt into operation, at 
short notice, the said wheels in the State of Maine. 

The above wheels, being constructed of Cast Iron, are 
of superior durability. From the manner of their being 
enclosed they are perfectly guarded, and are not, like other 
wheels,in any way affected by ice. The power ol the 
wheel is in proportion to its size, and consequently it may 
be adapted to any amount of power required ; it obviates 
a large amount of friction which so much retards other 
wheels; and from its peculiar constraction, the same &- 
mount of power may, under proper management, be ob- 
tained froma high and low head of water. In 
uniform steadiness of motion it surpasses all other wheels 
now in use, and obviates the inconvenience experienced 
fron backewater, 

The subscriber in confidence asserts that wheels pul '> 
by him ‘or his agents, will surpass in power by one-third 
under equal circumstances, any other wheel now in use at- 
tached to a perpendicular shaft, and will equal a breast 
wheel, with ten feet head or under. This wheel has been 
fully tested by use in various places in this State, and " ith 
what success may be learut by reference to Messrs. c ote 
Ayers & Co., paper manufacturers, Vassalboro’; Caleb 
Cook, Esq., Branswick, agent cotton manufacturing CO. ; 
Daniel Nye, Hampden; G. W. Chamberlain, E+ hea 
mel; Messrs. Chase & Hill, Skowhegan; and William 
Bridge, Esq., Augusta. 

All p oand tected aré invited to call and nee 
the operation of the above water wheel at any or al ~ 

ces which are designated above. They can ~ y 
inserted in the place of other wheels, at a trifling 
expense, without materialalteration of existing machinery; 
The subscriber will attend to the sale of these wheels an 
will give any information desired in relation Renee, 
will also be employed for the sale of wheels on dil- 

ferent parts of the State. 1. G. JOHNSON. 
, 1 Iso for sale by ALLEN LAM 

{The above wheels are also for y 
BARD, Esq., at the Augusta Foundry. . 

Augusta, July 1,1845. 


— 


Sands’ Sarsaparilla, — 
NEW LOT of this deservedly, popular medicine for 


> wri b 
A ese ae Agen PCOFREN & BLATCHFORD; 


At No. 9, Bridge’s Block, above the bridge. bu 











